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THEY KNOW ! 


JOE "DUCKY" MEDWICK 

National League Batting 

Champion for 1937 with a 
Record of .374. 












LOU GEHRIG JOE DI MAGGIO 


World's Record Holder for Champion Home Run Hitter 
Consecutive Games Played of 1937 with 41 Home Runs 
Totaling 1,965. to His Credit. 


HAMPION hitters in the big leagues as well as hundreds of lesser 

batting champions throughout the world use and endorse Louisville 
Slugger bats. The champs know—why not equip your team with the 
bats that inspire confidence! Hillerich & Bradsby offer six special big 
league autographed sluggers styled by professionals especially for 
iy scholastic batsmen. Available in pega uy 125 ——— or models 
oaSTO Par) | ' No. 40 in either light mahogany or saddle brown finish. Write for our 
Sy “ey 1938 bat catalogue. 


) FREE TO COACHES 
os sl > ieee 


Softball. Enough official softball rule books will be sent you for your 
team's use if you will write for them. 


Golf. The illustrated "Louisville Grand Slam" and ''Louisville Lo-Skore" 


HILLERICH& BRADSBY C* 
golf club catalogue will be sent on request. 
Lo ‘ When asking for above literature give your name and the sport you 


ISVILL 







coach. Address inquiries to Dept. J-22, Hillerich & Bradsby Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 



































Bike Web Supporters are safe, too 


They're made under the most sanitary conditions 


¢ MAY be only a small difference between “safe” and “out,” 
but it’s an important one in a ball game. Every coach and 
trainer knows that, and every coach and trainer knows that 
the difference between safe and unsafe equipment is just as 
important. Even the best athletes cannot get good results in any 
sport without adequate equipment. Not only is poor equip- 
ment unsafe, it hampers performance—it is bad for morale. 
To get winning teams, the best of everything must be used. 


That’s why coaches and trainers consider carefully before 
they order or recommend supporters. They know that a really 
dependable supporter is one of the most important items of 
equipment in any sport. So they make sure that the 
supporters they buy are constructed of good ma- 
terials — under sanitary conditions. They refuse 
to take chances with unsanitary, carelessly 
made supporters. 

They specify Bike—the supporter that’s 
worn by 2 out of 3* athletes throughout the 
country—the supporter that is made of the 
finest materials with the same care given 


surgical dressings. Don’t take chances. 
xi 
Lad j 













@ Bike athletic supporters are made 
under sanitary conditions equalled 
only in the manufacture of delicate 
surgical dressings. Only the finest 
materials go into them, and their 
manufacture is carried out with the 
greatest care—the most painstaking 
workmanship. You can always count 
on Bike! 


Do as these thousands of coaches and 


trainers do—get the best—Bike! 


*Impartial survey by A. C. Nielsen Co., 
revealed 2 out of 3 athletes wear Bike. 
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EIGHT GOOD REASONS FOR USING ONE GRAND BALL 


IVE your team the ball that’s official 

for these American League teams—the 

ball that’s played in every World’s Series! 

The Reach Official American League ball 

has been famous for 38 years for its remark- 

able ability to “take it” and still retain its 
accuracy and shape. 


That’s because of its guality construction 


—its patented Cushioned Cork Center, 
wound with highest-grade wool yarn... its 
two-piece, specially-selected cover, double- 
stitched with four-ply thread for utmost 
durability! 

Give your boys the Reach Official Ameri- 
can League ball this season. You can’t give 


them anything finer! 











THE UNI-FORM SOFTBALL — introduced this year by Reach. 
is a softball with revolutionary improvements. 

The UNI-FORM zs uniform—in roundness and in resilience. 
And it stays uniform throughout the hardest play. No hard or soft 
spots, no variations in size or weight. And along with these im- 
provements in playing-qualities, UNI-FORM gives you a big extra 
measure of durability. 

Put the new Reach UNI-FORM Softball into play this season 


and see what a remarkable difference it makes! 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON 


Baseball and Softball Equipment 
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THE BALL you can depend on 


for accurate passing and punting! 



































TRUE IN SHAPE, WEIGHT AND BALANCE 


’ cattle 








6 MAN 
FOOTBALL 











Equip Your Boys with 
Rawlings Dependable 
Equipment 





Take your pick from Rawlings 
wide selection of equipment suit- 
able for this growing game 
~ ~ ~ Helmets, shoulder pads, 
pants, jerseys, and the converse 
special shoe are available in price 
range to meet initial budgets of 
schools instituting this activity 










"It pays to play” 














The 5RX is one ball you can always count on to give 
an All American performance ~ ~ — Definitely built 
to give players a lift in passing, receiving, punting, it is 
the modern game’s finest ~ ~ — In stamina too the 
5RX excels ~ the reason? The finest of everything is 
incorporated in its construction ~ This, plus Rawlings 
skilled workmanship assures “Tops” in stamina ~ ~ ~ 
Play the 5RX and you'll appreciate its qualities ~ ~ ~ 
Standard with Rubber valve. 


Available with the following autographs: 


No. 5RX Robert C. Zuppke 
No. CS5 Carl Snavely 
No. 5BJ “Biff Jones 


Order your equipment now ~ ~ Your Rawlings dealer is prepared to 
show you and explain the merits of the Rawlings Line — Priced to meet 
any budget requirement ~ ~ Contact him today! 


ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 
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A hook slide. 


UNNING bases is one phase of 
R baseball that the college and high 
school coach should emphasize. 

Every detail should be thoroughly taught. 
With the proper coaching, players 
should develop into fair baserunners. 
Great baserunners come often, somewhat 
like great hitters, but there is little reason 
for the average player not knowing when 
to play safe and when to take chances. 
In baserunning there is no middle ground. 


Quick Start 


One of the most important fundamen- 
tals of baserunning is the start. This is 
true in all phases of sports and particularly 
true of baseball in general. 

On sacrifice plays the result hinges 
upon the quick start of the baserunner. 
When the runner is thrown out, it is usu- 
ally due to some fanciful move of the 
pitcher, or the runner slowing down after 
making a break to look at the batter, or 
being caught leaning the wrong way when 
the pitcher delivers the ball. 


Ability to Diagnose — 


The baserunner should be able to diag- 
nose plays and should be on the alert for 
chances to out-smart the opposition. The 
baserunner and batter constitute the of- 
fense and their every move makes for or 
against a run being scored. 


Lead from Base 


Since the batter becomes a baserunner 
after hitting the ball or after the pitcher 
has issued four balls, placing the batter 
on first, the proper start on baserunning 
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should begin at the home plate. 
Start After Hitting the Ball 


After hitting the ball, the batter if right- 
handed should ordinarily pivot on the left 
foot and step off with the right. If the 
stride into the ball is smooth, not too long 
nor off to the side (stepping on the 
bucket), the batter should be off to first 
base without any lost motion. 

Most players want to look at the flight 
of the ball all the way to first instead of 
catching a glimpse of the ball as it leaves 
the bat, determining then, whether it is an 
infield ball, outfield ball, possible hit, or 
fly out, and run accordingly. 

The batter should not look until the first 
base is rounded, unless he realizes that it is 
an infield ball and must beat the throw, 
in which case the batter is permitted to 
continue on over the base. If the ball goes 
into the outfield, the runner should step on 
the inside of first base with the left foot, 
using a pivot to prevent a wide circle into 
the outfield, and continue toward second 
base if possible. After rounding first base, 
at full speed, the runner is in position to 
see the ball which he must not lose sight of 
in going to second base, or in returning to 
first base. 

If the batter is a left-handed hitter, the 
start for first base would be made using the 
right foot as a pivot and bringing the left 
around in stride. The bunting start for 
both right and left-handed batters would 
be similar except their position would be 
more open. 


Preliminary Position 


Before the pitcher takes his position on 


Running 
Bases. 


By Daniel E. Jessee 
Trinity College 


the rubber, the baserunner should have his 
left foot in contact with first base. This 
position allows the runner to get signals 
and to size up situations. The runner 
should remain in this position until the 
pitcher has assumed his stance in the 
pitcher’s box. This will prevent hidden 
ball plays and allow the runner to adjust 
his lead. This position should be assumed 
by all baserunners regardless of the base 
they occupy. There are numerous styles 
for getting a lead off bases. Some prefer 
a semi-crouch facing the base they are 
leading off, while others use just the re- 
verse. The type most commonly used is a 
shifting style facing the pitcher and 
watching the ball. The lead from the base 
will have to vary according to the individ- 
ual. Ten feet may be safe for one player 
and be dangerous for another. The pitcher 
and the opponents must be considered. 
The best method to prevent the runner 
from being caught off base is for him to 
watch the ball and be alert. He should 
not let the basemen bother him too much. 
He should get a safe lead and watch the 
ball. Base coaches may aid when the ball 
is at the runner’s back, but the major 
responsibility is upon the baserunner’s 
shoulders at all times. He should not rely 
on fancy capers to fool the pitcher and 
fielders, such as kicking dirt or jumping 
starts and stops. The baserunner is usu- 
ally the person fooled; he is often caught 
off-balance and tagged out. 


The Plain Steal 


The first lesson for the baserunner is to 
remember that most bases are stolen on 
the pitcher. If it is possible to get a good 
start on the pitcher, the best catcher in 
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the world would have a difficult time 


throwing out a baserunner. The runner 
should study the peculiarities of the 
pitcher’s movements and try to detect 
some give away that may give him the ad- 
vantage. On the plain steal as well as on 
any type of steal, it is the start that is 
important. 

The batter should take a swing at the 
ball, causing as much of a legal delay as 
possible. This adds to the already heavy 
burden on the catcher’s shoulders and may 
prove the one that will make the steal 
successful. 

The plain steal is usually worked with 
one man down and a fair hitter coming up. 
It is worked in other situations depending 
on the pitcher, catcher, the score of the 
game, and the baserunner. 


The Double Steal 


This play is often worked when one run 
would tie the score or two would win, with 


less than two down. The play may also be 


worked to advantage with two men down 
and a weak hitter coming up. When this 
play is used the baserunners are either on 
first and second, or on first and third. 
When runners are on first and second, the 
play starts by the steal of third, the runner 
on first advancing on the play. When run- 
ners are on third and first the play starts 
by the runner on first drawing the throw 
and the runner on third, after having a 
good lead, advancing home on the throw to 
second by the catcher. The runner on first, 
after a fast start to draw the throw, stops 
short of second and gets into a “hot box.” 
If the man on third holds his base, due to 
a fake or poor start, he now assumes his 
lead, and as soon as the ball is in an ad- 
vantageous position, (usually after the ball 
has left the first baseman’s hand headed 
for second on an attempt to tag out the 
runner between first and second) the man 
on third starts for home. 





Position of a baserunner before the pitch. 
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The Delayed Steal 


The delayed steal may be worked with 
the following men on bases. First base, 
second base, third base. The combination 
of baserunners would be first and third, 
and first and second. The delayed steal 
is usually the result of a lob peg back to 
the pitcher by the catcher. 
runner pretends he is going back to his 
original base, but at the instant the ball 


leaves the catcher’s hand he starts for the’ 


advanced base. If first and third are oc- 
cupied, the man on third waits until there 
is a play made at second and then breaks 
for home. The pitcher as well as the men 
covering the bases are usually caught nap- 
ping. When baserunners are on first and 
second, the runner occupying second 
makes the start and the player on first 
follows up. 

The one rule that a baserunner should 
always remember is to advance when a 
runner ahead attempts a steal or is caught 
in a run-down play. Regardless of the rea- 
son that the runner ahead advances, it is 
the duty of the baserunner behind to ad-' 
vance also. If it is a “boner” on the origi- 
nal runner’s part, the runner behind may 
partly cover the boner by advancing and 
putting himself in scoring position, or in 
the confusion may eliminate the bad play 
entirely. 


Hit and Run Plays 


This type of play was originated by the 
late John McGraw of the New York 
Giants. It has great possibilities in college 
baseball and should be encouraged. The 
play should be manipulated as far as pos- 
sible by the coach. By that I mean that 


the coach should pick the ball that the bat- 


ter is to hit, and give the signals to the 
baserunner or runners. The play is usu- 
ally worked with a man on first, one down, 
or none down. The idea behind the play is 
to prevent a double play and give the 
runner a start, so that if the play is suc- 
cessful the runner may advance to third 
and the batter go to second. The batter 
should try to hit the ball behind the run- 
ner so as to make necessary a long throw 
to third. The other possibility is to pull 
one or both of the keystone combination 
out of position, whereby the ball may be 
hit through the infield for a safe hit. 

The baserunner may aid the play by not 
starting too soon. By this I mean that, 
if the runner delays his start a fraction it 
will pull the cover player out of position 
and leave an opening. If the runner had 
started fast the cover player might have 
an opportunity to regain balance and field 
the ball. The baserunner after starting 
must run as fast as possible, but at the 
sound of the ball hitting the bat, he should 
ascertain the direction of the ball, whether 
it is a ground ball, fly ball, or a safe hit. 
If it is in the air, the runner should stop 
and be ready to return to the original base. 


The base- 


If it is a ground ball in fielding position, 
the runner should slide into second base. 
The batter, in case of a hit and run, 


‘ must hit the ball, even if it means throwing 


the bat at it. The play is not designed 
as a steal and the batter must protect the 
baserunner by hitting the ball. 

The play should be worked when the ad- 
vantage is with the batter. The count on 
the batter should be in his favor, such as 
two balls and no strikes, three balls and 
one strike, etc. The coach can help the 
play by careful study of the situation and 
by picking the ball for the batter. 

The bunt and run may be worked along 
the same plan. 


Sliding 


Good baserunning cannot be achieved 
without thorough knowledge and _ perfec- 
tion of the slide. A good deal of time 
should be spent in perfecting the slide. 
Without the proper technique, it is very 
easy for the player to break an ankle or 
be made ground shy. A player should al- 
ways have his mind made up to slide, then 
he will be in a position to land correctly. 
It is usually the last second thought that 
the slide must be made that carries injury 
with it. 


Hook Slide 


This slide is made by throwing the body 
on the side of either leg and hooking with 
the other. It is a side lay-out position with 
the spikes of one foot facing the knee of 
the opposite leg. The spikes of both feet 
should be in line with each other. One 
foot should be hooking the corner of the 
base. This should be more of a lay-out 
than a sit-down. The idea is to take the 
weight off the feet. Most of the weight 


should be put on the gluteus muscles with 
the head tucked to prevent contact with 
the ground. 

(Continued on page 41) 





Rounding bases. Touching first base with 
the left foot. 
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Pitching Fundamentals for 


the Schoolboy 


fundamentals and decide which are 

the most important and in what order 
they should be learned, his coaching will 
probably be more effective than if he has 
no definite plan. When dealing with 
schoolboys, the coach must have a simple 
and definite way of teaching essentials. I 
believe, in the case of the schoolboy 
pitcher, the young and comparatively in- 
experienced boy whose habits are not too 
well established to be changed, that the 
mechanics of pitching should first be 
stressed. After he has mastered the 


1: a coach can organize his ideas on 


mechanics of the position he may turn his 
attention to a study of pitching to the bat- 
ter’s weakness. 

With this in mind, I like to approach the 
problem of the development of a young 
pitcher by considering the following steps 





Illustration 1—Hand position for a fast 
ball. Note: Some pitchers may prefer to 
hold the thumb a little further underneath 
the ball. 





Illustration 2—Hand position for a curve 


ball. Note: Some pitchers may prefer to 
— the thumb a little further down on the 
all. 
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By J. E. Gargan 


Kingswood School, West Hartford, Conn. 


as fundamental: 1. Condition, 2. Stance, 3. 
Delivery, 4. Control, 5. Fielding. I do not 
suggest that they are the best for develop- 
ing a pitcher—every coach has his own 
ideas—but I merely offer them as a plan 
which I have found to be effective. 


1. CONDITION 


Good condition is as fundamental to 
pitching as it is to any form of competi- 
tive athletics. That this is the basis of his 
development is the first idea which we try 





Illustration 3—Normal stance, good re- 
laxation (bases occupied). 





Pi the April 1937 issue of this pub- 
lication appeared an article on 
Helping the Secondary School Batter, 
by J. E. Gargan, Athletic Director and 
Head Coach of Kingswood School, 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 

Although the article was written pri- 
marily for the secondary school coach, 
so many favorable comments from 
both college and high school coaches 
were received, that Mr. Gargan was 
requested to write again this year. 

This article on the Pitching Funda- 
mentals for the Schoolboy will be con- 
cluded in the May issue. 





to get across to the prospective pitcher. 
Before we allow a boy to start practice, we 
emphasize the following points and make 
sure that they are understood: 


A. Work, not sleight of hand, makes the 
pitcher. The entire body is used 
but the greatest strain comes on 
the pitching arm and on the legs. 


B. The arm of the pitcher is best condi- 
tioned by his knowledge of what 
constitutes a good delivery, by ex- 
ercises to develop the wrist, by 
routine. in warming-up, and by 
care of the arm after throwing. 


C. The legs are conditioned by plenty of 
running during early season and 
later by work on the field that in- 
volves running. 


Specific Suggestions for Conditioning 


1. Start indoor practice not later than 
the first of March. 


2. In early season practice, loosen the 
arm and trunk muscles by stretching aud 
bending exercises of the trunk and follow 
these with a few windmill exercises of both 
arms before throwing. These exercises are 





Illustration 4—Pitcher’s position with a 


runner on first. He pivots toward the ba 
and steps with the throw. ‘ 








Illustration 5 shows the pitcher throwing 
to first. 


valuable at any time throughout the season 
when it is desirable to shorten the warm- 
up period. 

3. A smooth, overhand delivery is the 
least fatiguing. Stick to this type. Elimi- 
nate any elbow-snap. 

4. In warming-up, always start throw- 
ing at about 45 feet, increasing the speed 
and distance gradually until you are finally 
throwing the full distance. For warm- 
ing-up and practice, the pitching distance 
should be measured accurately and a regu- 
lation home and pitcher’s plate set out. 

5. During early season practice do not 
throw at full speed or attempt to throw 
a curve until after two weeks of daily 
work-outs. 

6. When the season starts develop the 
legs by pepper games catching flies, chas- 
ing balls in hitting practice and running 
bases. 

7. After two weeks’ practice start 
throwing your curve at about three-quar- 
ter speed. 

8. When warming-up, never throw at 
full speed until the arm starts to stretch. 
Do not throw a curve until thoroughly 
warmed up and then start throwing it at 
slow speed. 

9. Never stand around after a work-out. 

10. Always wear a woolen shirt and 
have a jacket handy to slip on during 
times when you are not pitching. 

11. In early season try to develop wrist 
mobility by exercising the wrist. Indian 
club swinging is a good exercise for this 
purpose but should be done with light 
clubs. 

12. Don’t throw snow balls. 

13. Always stop pitching if your arm 
begins to feel heavy. 

14, Massage of the pitching arm should 
be used only when the arm is sore and 
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should always be light. 
and deep kneading are harmful. Heat 
and rest are the best curatives for a sore 
arm. 

15. Be careful about taking a_ hot 
shower during indoor work-outs and for 
the first few days out of doors. It is best 
to use only moderately warm water and 
avoid the possibility of muscular stiffness 
by chilling after a hot shower. If hot water 
is used, be sure to avoid any chance of the 
body cooling off too quickly. Follow the 
warm water with a dash of cold. Dry the 
body thoroughly and dress slowly. Wear 
clothing that will keep the arm warm. 

2. STANCE 

The first step for the coach in teaching 
the mechanics of pitching is to show the 
pitcher how to take his position to start 
the pitch so that his delivery will be most 
effective in throwing to the batter and in 


Illustration 6—Pitcher’s position with a 
runner on second (only). He pivots to the 
right from this position for a throw to second 
base. 


holding baserunners close to the bags. 
The following phases are to be taught in 
order: 

A. Method of holding the ball. B. 
Stance for regular delivery. C. Stance 
with runners on bases. 


Method of Holding the Ball 


The young pitcher should eliminate all 
freak methods of holding the ball. He 
should learn a definite way and be careful 
to see that, each time that he pitches, the 
ball is held in the same manner. The fast 
ball should be held with the first two fin- 
gers across the two seams where they are 
closest, with a very slight spread of the 


Heavy massage — 








fingers. (See Illustration 1.) The thumb 
is underneath the ball, just a little toward 
the side and extended. The thumb must 
not be too far under the ball. The ball 
fits into the pocket formed by the thumb, 
the first two fingers on top and the third 
and fourth fingers at the side. In grasping 
the ball, the pitcher must be careful that 
the ball is not pushed too far back into this 
pocket. It should be held well out by the 
fingers so that there is some space between 
the palm and the ball. 

The curve ball is held in the same man- 
ner as the fast ball except that it is ro- 
tated so that the second finger lies along 
one of the seams. (See Illustration 2.) 

The change of pace is held the same as 
the fast ball, but with loosened fingers. 

The ball should be adjusted before the 
pitcher takes the stance upon the rubber. 


Stance for Regular Delivery 


The front foot should rest upon the mid- 
point of the front edge of the rubber in 
such a manner that the front and inside 
spikes are hooked over the edge. The 
other foot rests on the ground to the rear 
of the rubber with the toe touching the 
rear edge of the plate near the end. This 
should be the normal position on the rub- 
ber. (See Illustration 3.) For various 
reasons it might be desirable to shift to a 
different spot on the rubber during the 
course of a game, but the feet maintain 
the same relative positions even though 
the pitcher stands in a different place. 
In general, it is best for the young pitcher 
to practice and to pitch from his normal 
spot. Before the start of the delivery 
much of his weight should be on the rear 


TET 
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Illustration 7 shows the wind-up, just be- 
fore the pitcher starts his body-turn for the 
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Illustration 8—Start of delivery. The pitching arm is well back 


and there is a good kick-up of the front leg. 


foot; his body should face directly toward 
the home plate with both arms at the 
sides and the body relaxed. He should 
concentrate on the target offered by his 
catcher. 


Stance with Runners on Bases 


With a runner on first, or runners on 
first and second, or first and third, the 
’ right-handed pitcher should take his 
stance with the right foot parallel to the 
rubber and pushed up against the front 
edge rather than on top of it. (See II- 
lustration 4.) However, he may find it 
more comfortable to place this foot at a 
slight angle to the rubber with the heel 
resting on top. In this case, as he delivers 
the ball, the heel is raised, the foot is ro- 
tated with the turn of the body and comes 
to rest parallel to the rubber and in con- 
tact with it. 

The toe of the front (left) foot should 
be on a line between the heel of the rear 
foot and home plate with the toe point- 
ing in the general direction of the batter. 
The weight should be mostly on the rear 
foot. The ball should be held in both 
hands in front of the body, slightly lower 
than chest-high, with the glove covering 
the ball. The elbows should be held close 
to the sides. The body should be facing 
a point on the third base line near home 
plate rather than directly toward home 
plate. From this stance and looking 
toward his catcher, the pitcher can see 
first base out of the corner of his eye and 
by slightly turning his head can sight the 
baserunner. (See Illustration 5.) 

With a runner on second, or runners on 
second and third, his stance is the same 
except that the front foot is moved over 
and placed parallel te the rear foot, and 
the body faces toward third base. (See 
Illustration 6.) 

With a runner on third (only) or the 
bases full, he takes his normal stance on 
the rubber. 
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Illustration 10 is the completion of the follow-through which brings 


the pitcher into a fielding position. 





Illustration 9 shows the pitcher starting the 
act of bringing his arm up and over in an 
overhand delivery. 


Specific Suggestions Regarding Stances 


1. Learn the stance for normal position 
first. It may take several days’ practice 
before a good stance feels comfortable. 
Practice the normal stance and delivery 
for about 30 minutes daily. 

2. Learn the baserunner stances next. 
The stances for a runner on first and the 
stance when only second is occupied vary 
slightly, and both should be practiced. 

3. Practice the normal stance and the 
baserunner stances equally. Later add 
practice in pivoting to your baserunner 
stances. 

4, When using the baserunner stance, 
keep the elbows close to the body and 
bend the knees only slightly. 

5. With the back toe just touching the 
rubber in the normal stance, a pitcher can 
get more body turn than if the feet are 
parallel. 

6. Always adjust the ball in the hand 


before taking the stance on the rubber. 

7. Form the habit of taking the signals 
from the catcher while standing close to 
the rubber. 

3. DELIVERY 

A. From normal pitching stance. 

The pitcher, with his eyes on the target 
offered by his catcher, should swing both 
arms forward and upward to a position 
well above and slightly behind the head, 
covering the ball with the glove. (See II- 
lustration 7.) He should bend backward 
slightly. This swing of the arms and 
backward bend is all the wind-up needed. 
To start the pitch (illustration 8), the 
right-hander lifts the front foot into a 
fairly high kick-up as he pivots on the 
right foot and brings the arm down and 
back with a body twist. His right shoul- 
der should point toward second base. He 
then brings the arm up and over, steps 
fairly short with the front foot, and fol- 
lows through by finishing with the arm 
well extended and the right shoulder 
pointing toward the plate. (See Illus- 
tration 9.) As the arm is brought over, 
the right leg swings in a wide arc, and at 
the finish of the pitch the right foot is 
planted about parallel to the left. From 
this position, with feet well spread, the 
pitcher is in a position to field the ball. 
(See Illustration 10.) 

In throwing his curve, the pitcher may 
find it more effective to bring the arm 
through at an are of greater angle starting 
above the shoulder. This angle or devia- 
tion from the straight overhand should 
never be more than about 45 degrees. 
When the angle is increased more than 
that, it becomes a side-arm rather than an 
overhand motion. 

In throwing a change of pace, the motion 
is the same as for the fast ball; the pitcher 
takes a longer step, relaxes his wrist and 
loosens his fingers, eases up on his arm mo- 
tion and tries to throw the ball at about 
three-quarter speed. 

B. From the baserunner stance. 





The conduct of the pitcher in the box 
with a runner on base requires careful 
study by the young pitcher. During his 
early season practice, he should go over 
the pitching rules and get a good work- 
ing idea of the important regulations and 
restrictions. Alertness on the part of the 
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Tactics 


INGLES and doubles in tennis fur- 
S nish two different styles of play. A 

player may be very good at singles 
and yet be a poor doubles player, and 
vice versa, a good doubles player may be 
very weak at singles. 

The doubles game differs from singles 
in that a doubles team is only as strong 
as the weaker player. This is true be- 
cause each player must protect or take 
care of half of the playing court. If one 
player is unable to do his or her share, 
then the team is weakened in that the 
stronger player must cover too much court 
and will leave openings that would not 
ordinarily be left. 

The service in doubles need not be hard 
as in singles, but must be so placed in the 
court as to force the opponent to make 
a weak return, usually if possible, to the 
server's partner. The server should be 
able to follow the service into the net. A 
Aa A° 
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coach to ask questions, to point out possi- 
bilities and to explain situations will help 
clarify the inexperienced pitcher's ideas. 
The rules governing his delivery state 
that after he has taken his required posi- 
tion in the box with both hands holding the 
ball in front of him, if he indulges in a pre- 


liminary stretch by raising his arms above 
his head, he must return to a natural 
piteher’s position and stop before deliver 
. ing the ball. Also, after taking his position 
in the box with both hands holding the ball 
in front of him, he cannot take either hand 
(Continued on page 45) 


in Tennis Doubles 


By Phil Brain 


University of Minnesota 


good doubles team will always try to get 
the net position, and the server always 
has the first opportunity to get to the 
net. The best doubles team is one whose 
partners stay parallel, that is, both play- 
ers up to the net or both back. If one 
member should be forced to the base line 
by a lob, then the partner should also 


POSITION OF THE SERVER 
(Diagram 1) 


Tennis doubles is an entirely different 
game from singles. In doubles play, 
teamwork with one’s partner is very es- 
sential. In Diagram 1, A is the server, 
B his partner, and C and D are partners. 
A, after serving immediately takes the 
position of A2. There is no if about 
this, A must get to the position A2 at 
once, regardless of the serve. If A stays 
back after serving, C and D have a good 
chance to come to the net to the position 
of C2 and D2. 

The team holding the net positions 
will as a rule win the point. A has the 
first opportunity to take the net beside 
his partner B and should take full ad- 
vantage of his chances. A has a better 
command from the serving position as 
shown rather tHan serving from the 
center of the base line A3 (the position 
from which he would serve in singles). 

B has only to watch the side line, or 
alley shot on the return of the service, 
and should never move toward A or 
poach unless a chance arises for a kill 
shot or a placement ace. 

Each player on each team should take 
care of his particular side of the court 
and both players should be up or back 
together. 


retract and play on the base line, but at 
the first chance, both players should take 
the net position. The doubles team that 
can get the net position will usually win 
the point. 

Strokes in doubles are different from 
those in singles, not in manner of execu- 
tion, so much as in depth. In singles, 
which is more of a side line game, the ball 
should carry depth, that is, hit the court 
near the base line. In doubles, with the 
players playing at the net, the ball should 
cross the net as low as possible and hit 
the ground inside the cross-service line. 
In doubles the ball is played more down 
the center and at sharp cross-court shots. 

The accompanying charts with their in- 
struction will give some very good plays 
that show how points may be won. Ten- 
nis doubles, as well as singles, may be 
played like checkers. The plays may be 
figured out ahead of time. 
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PLACEMENT OF THE SERVE™ 
(Diagram 2) 


Server A should place the serve so 
that it will strike in the shaded portion 
of the service court, remembering as in 
singles to cause the receiver to move be- 
fore making the return. One very im- 
portant factor for the server to remem- 
ber is that he should make the first serve 
good. As the server must run to the net 
on every service, a faulty serve means 
so much energy wasted in going up, then 
having to return to make the second 
serve. 

A serve down the center line A-F will 
force C to return with a backhand, while 
a serve along the line A-E will force C 
to go out of the court to make his return. 

A slice-serve along A-E will cause C 
to go farther out of the court, but any 
serve, ‘well placed, is worth more than 
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Diagram 4 
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4 cannon-ball serve, not well placed. 
Sacrifice speed for accuracy. This 
holds true for all shots. 


A SERVE AGAINST A PLAYER 
WITH A WEAK BACKHAND 
(Diagram 3) 


One of the best points starting from 
service against a player with a weak 
backhand is shown. If C, the receiver, 
has a weak backhand, he will attempt to 
run around the ball to position C2. Ac- 
cordingly, the opponent should serve 
him a slow ball along A-E, tempting C 
to run around the ball to C2. C2 will 
make a forehand drive E-G which A will 
take from position A2 and volley along 
the line G-F. G-F can be made very 
sharp, hitting the court closer to the net 
than shown. 


THE RECEIVER 
(Diagram 4) 


The receiver has a variety of returns 
to make from service. One is to keep 
in mind that the return must be placed 
out of reach of the server’s partner B. 
A serves to C along the line A-C. 
Notice that the C position is just in front 
of, or on the base line. D, his partner, 
is on the opposite side of the court and 
about three feet behind the base line. 

C returns the ball, either a sharp cross- 
court shot C-E, a drive down the center 
line C-G or straight at the server as he 
comes in C-F or, in case B attempts to 
crowd the center line or poach on A’s 
territory, down the side line C-I. There 
are two other returns very effective, par- 
ticularly if B plays close to the net or 
if A, in coming in, crowds the net. 
These are lobs either over B or over A, 
C-H or C-K. If a lob is made and is 
going to strike the ground and not be 
taken overhead C and D should take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of imme- 
diately taking the net positions C2 and 
D2. 


RETURN OF SERVICE 
(Diagram 5) 


Another effective return of service is 
the drop shot in the alley of the server. 
A serves to C. C makes a drop shot 
which A is forced to take at point A2. 
As this is done B edges over to position 
B2. A2 is forced to raise the ball to 
return it over the net and D who has 
followed in quickly to D2 drives A2’s 
return between A2 and B. A’s protec- 
tion on this return would be a sharp 
volley A2 to F. 


A DOUBLE PLAY REQUIRING 
TWO DELICATE SHOTS 
(Diagram 6) 


A serves to C and follows in to Az. 
C returns the service as a drop shot to 
point E and follows to the net at point 
F. D goes to the net to position D2 at 
the beginning of the service. A has had 
to change from point A to point E to 
make the return of the drop shot C-E 
and invariably will make the return E-F. 
C should then volley-lob from F to G. 
D must be careful to protect his alley 
as A might make a return E-H if the 
alley is left unguarded. D should also 
be prepared to volley-lob over A’s head 
to point G. If the drop shot is very 
short, A will be drawn in extremely close 
to the net and cannot return to G. 
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The Amateur and the Professional 


By W. Branch Rickey 
Vice-President, St. Louis National Baseball Club 


won’t detect that fact, but it’s true) ; 

not with the same result, perhaps, 
that you get from Dr. Tigert or Major 
Griffith, for they are giving you the look 
from within. They know why they speak 
as they do. They have reason for the 
faith that is in them. I do too, but mine 
is a look from without. I am a frank pro- 
fessional. It is true that I am a member 
of the Board of Trustees of three obscure 
but good institutions. I am of course in- 
tensely interested in this matter of college 
athletics. 1 want to prove it. I want to 
relate myself to you. I want to feel that 
I am among friends, at least. If I had 
qualified sons I’d send them to Dr. Tigert’s 
college after hearing him. I now under- 
stand, I think, why I have sent my daugh- 
ter to President Aydelotte’s college. 1 
didn’t know when I sent her, but I find 
it out this morning. I have two children 
who are graduates of colleges, another in 
Chicago, and two others in preparatory 
schools—six of them. Naturally, a man 
has to have an interest in education and 
what it all means, with a family of that 
sort. 

I have been preached to terribly this 
morning, I think. If redemption is func- 
tioning at all, some of you fellows should 
be at the mourners’ bench. 

The first question that arises is as to the 
origin of sports. I am glad this meeting 
is in New Orleans, as I have an illustration 
in this connection which I feel will be of 
interest concerning the little knowledge we 
have as to the beginning of sports. 

In a legal transaction involving the title 
to a parcel of land in Louisiana, the firm 
of New York 4ttorneys handling the mat- 
ter requested that a title opinion be fur- 
nished. A New Orleans lawyer who was 
retained. to check the title rendered an 
opinion tracing the title back to 1803. 
The New York firm examined the opinion 
and wrote again to the New Orleans at- 
torney saying, in effect, that the opinion 
rendered was all very well as far as it 
went, but that the title to the property 
prior to 1803 had not been satisfactorily 
covered. The New Orleans attorney re- 
plied as follows: 

“Dear Sirs: 

“T am in receipt of your favor of the fifth 
inst. inquiring as to the state of the title 
of this property prior to the year 1803. 

“Please be advised that in the year 1803 
the United States of America acquired the 
Territory of Louisiana from the Republic 
of France by purchase, the Republic of 
France had in turn acquired title from the 
Spanish Crown by conquest, the Spanish 


I HAVE prepared for this address (you 
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N address delivered by Mr. Branch 
Rickey at the thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association last Decem- 
ber in New Orleans is presented at this 
time. 

The subject is timely because of the 
consideration being given by depart- 
ment heads on the cost of maintaining 
baseball teams. Last year the colleges 
spent a half million dollars above the 
revenue received to maintain baseball 
on an intercollegiate basis. Mr. Rickey, 
who has been co-operating with other 
men in baseball to protect college base- 
ball players who are importuned by 
scouts to play baseball — their 
graduation, makes some observations 
that will be of interest to all baseball 


coaches. 





Crown having originally acquired title by 
virtue of the discoveries of one Christopher 
Columbus, a Genoese sailor, who had been 
duly authorized to embark upon his voy- 
ages of discovery by Isabella, Queen of 
Spain; Isabella before granting such au- 
thority had obtained the sanction of His 
Holiness, the Pape; the Pope is the Vicar 
on earth of Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ is 
the Son and Heir-apparent of God; God 
made Louisiana. 
Very truly yours,” 

There is a wonderful tradition in sports. 
In first place in my profound respect is 
Mr. A. A. Stagg. I am sure this is the 
opinion of the great majority of men in 
this room. His will and purposes and ob- 
jects are second indeed to those of nobody 
else. I don’t want it understood that I 
don’t appreciate the opportunity of being 
on this program with the other gentlemen 
who have spoken—the challenge of it. I 
rate this particular group as partaking of 
tremendous opportunities in the whole field 
of education, not only in sports, which 
compel them to be sportsmen de luze. 
The responsibility of your tasks makes you 
come to your best. You have to be that 
sort of men to match the high form of 
sportsmanship we have in this country, 
including the professional field. You men 
are paid for your services. The highest 
we have in this country comes from you 
gentlemen. It can come from no one else. 
The college presidents do not find these 
college boys. You find them—you find 
how they react to impulses which produce 
character in the rough. The president does 
not have that opportunity. The oppor- 
tunity to contact the youth of America is 
an unexcelled opportunity. It’s a fine 
thing in the world disturbance we are in 
now, it seems to me—it’s a marvelous thing 


that this is possible in this country today, 


when there is bombing in Nanking and 
killing of people with tremendous abandon 
in Spain, and where throughout the world 
there is a social situation that makes us 
all temporarily pessimistic. At the very 
time that the president of a democracy is 
asking for and getting appropriations for 
an enlarged navy, it’s a significant fact 
that at a time like this men can be invited 
and can come to the twenty-fifth annivers- 
ary of a football coach out in the middle 
prairies of the central part of North Amer- 
ica, Eighteen hundred came, and they 
couldn’t seat them. Senators, and gov- 
ernors, and other noted men, and several 
of you gentlemen were there to do honor 
to a man named Zuppke. It is a promis- 
ing thing and an encouraging thing that 
some great nation somewhere at a time 
like this can pause long enough to broad- 
cast the things that are said by a man par 
excellence in the field of sports. It’s a 
genuinely hopeful thing. 

My boy and I were reading about the 
wars, and he said, “I don’t understand 
how nations can go to war if they could 
understand each other as the boys at the 
Jamboree did.” Sometimes out of the 
mouths of children great unsuspected wis- 
dom can come, and so I say it’s a marvel- 
ous thing and a challenging opportunity 
that comes to the coaches of this country 
and to the athletic directors of this coun- 
try. You can’t shift this responsibility if 
you would. 

It makes no difference whether I speak. 
I should like to listen to you all over this 
room. You have definite ideas about 
this thing. Some of our ideas are at vari- 
ance, and yet beneath it all there is a com- 
mon objective. 

I have only one point in mind. The re- 
lationship—we have been talking about it 
already—the relationship of athletics to a 
college curriculum,—the relationship of 
physical education to the sum total of the 
definition of education. It must be as- 
sumed as a premise that you are a com- 
ponent part in the whole scheme of educa- 
tion—that you are partners in the whole 
plan and program of any proper definition 
of education.. How well it would be if we 
only had a common and acceptable defini- 
tion of education. This however is not so. 
There is no agreed definition of subsidiz- 
ing or proselyting. If you come to a defini- 
tion of amateur and agree that this is the 
definition, then I think you can proceed 
to methods. I doubt very much if the 
methods are different. There are many 
differences in the definition of subsidizing. 
It used to be that an amateur was one 

(Continued on page 42) 
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the high jump, low hurdles and pole vault. 
as in the preceding issues have been reproduced from the film, made by 
the Athletic Department of the University of California at the National 
Collegiate Track and Field Meet at Berkeley in June, 1937. 


HIS article, the third of the series on Track and Field events contains 
studies of the broad jump, 880-yard run, discus and 220-yard dash. The 
series will be concluded in the May issue with write-ups of the two-mile run, 


The illustrations in this article 








The Development and 
Training of Broad 
Jumpers 


By Garfield W. Weede 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 


ROAD jumping, like most of the other 

field events, is a specialty and calls 
for special as well as’ general abilities in 
the athlete who is to attain exceptional 
performances. 

Coaches in many schools and colleges 
have men as candidates who are possessed 
of average talents. Such coaches should, I 
believe, make a study of the methods used 
by the best broad jumpers and adjust these 
methods to their individual candidates in 
order to gain the best performance of each 
commensurate with his native qualifica- 
tions. Methods will differ in individual 
performers and through the years as bet- 
ter jumpers are developed. 


Down the Runway 


The native speed of a man who can run 
the 100-yard dash in ten seconds or less 
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may alone carry his body weight twenty- 
three feet without the development of any 
great height or a perfect take-off, but 
when this same speed can be linked with 
an unusual spring (second only to that of 
a great high jumper) then one may expect 
an additional foot or so in performance. 

The coach who has a candidate with 
native speed should work with the athlete 
to develop his height and take-off. The 
coach with an athlete getting height nat- 
urally must work to develop his speed and 
take-off. The coach who is fortunate 
enough to have both speed and spring in 
an athlete can spend more time on finer 
points which seldom enter into his coach- 
ing of the athlete devoid of one or the 
other or both. 


Check Marks 


The good broad jumper uses one or more 
definite check marks on the runway—the 
last of which is usually six or seven strides 
away from the take-off. If he hits these 
correctly, they will bring him to a properly 
balanced take-off position. Some jumpers 
use two or three check marks with six 
strides between each. A few of the best 
jumpers use only one check mark—that at 


the start of the runway—b.t this pro- 
cedure demands an extraordinarily rhyth- 
mic run to assure a practically perfect 
take -off, and very few jumpers can de- 
pend on it. The advantage of this single 
check mark, they claim, is a greater con- 
centration on the take-off and no hesitancy 
caused by watching the intermediate check 
marks. 

The wise broad jumper experiments with 
his known distance checks in his prelimin- 
ary trials before the event starts and thus 
is sure of himself when competition ac- 
tually begins. 


The Take-off 


The length of the take-off run varies 
with jumpers from 100 to 130 feet. But, 
long or short, the run should be of gradu- 
ally increasing speed until the jump is 
made—the greater the speed attained, the 
better the chances of a long jump. To gain 
unusual height, native spring is needed, 
but eertain leg and body movements on 
the last two strides are found helpful for 
those athletes who do not gain height 
naturally. The body weight and balance 
must be so placed as to give the jumper a 
chance to drive upward with a terrific leg 
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reaction. A shortening of the last two 
strides, together with landing flat-footed 
on the last step before the jump, makes 
for a settling of the body weight; the 
momentum previously attained then car- 
ries the body weight slightly ahead of the 
point where it is when the athlete is in 
normal running position, thus giving the 
proper body balance for this upward and 
forward drive off the board. 

In addition to this upward leg drive 
and simultaneous with it, there should be 
a decided throwing upward of the arms 
and the forward leg. Pictures of out- 
standing jumpers in action often clearly 
show this unusual outstretched arm ac- 
tion and upward throw of the front leg, 
knee first, at the start of the jump. There 
are, of course, jumpers who do not use this 
form. These are usually athletes who de- 
pend much on a “treading the foot” action 
in flight. These men usually do not at- 
tain the height of the other type jumpers. 


Flight and Landing 


The jumping foot during the flight is 
brought up to and a little beyond the op- 
posite knee. Some jumpers carry this posi- 
tion throughout the flight with little or 
no leg or body action until the feet are 
shot out at the finish, but a sort of “air- 
running” stride or “hitch-kicking” action 
is considered by many jumpers and coaches 
as helpful in maintaining body ‘balance 
and in adding distance. As gravity gets 
the better of the height and body mo- 
mentum, both feet of the jumper should 
be extended as far forward in the pit as 
possible but not so far that on alighting 
the athlete will fall back into the pit. 
Ordinarily the excessive momentum of the 
jumper will carry the body forward over 
the feet. Unless the reaching out is 
stressed, the feet (or one at least) are apt 
to drag and hit ground before the maxi- 
mum distance is attained. 

Many jumpers have to be watched on 
placement of the feet. Some cannot keep 
their heels together on alighting. This is 
desirable but not necessary. However, 
both feet should be placed forward equal- 
ly to give the jumper the full benefit of 
the distance cleared. 


Practice 


The kind and amount of practice a 
broad jumper should take will depend on 
whether he participates in this event as a 
specialty or as an extra event. If he is 
first a sprinter and jumps only as an extra 
event, then his first consideration will be 
his sprinting development. The develop- 
ment of a practically perfect stride and 
take-off will be stressed more than actual 
jumping, because the last has a tendency 
to jar the muscles of a sprinter. Probably 
because of this lack of actual jumping 
practice, the athlete will not become so 
proficient as a jumper as he would be if 
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he practiced more at this event, but his 
asset to the team as a point winner may 
be greater if he participates in both sprint- 
ing and jumping. The amount of work 
for the specialist varies with the time of 
the season. As the season progresses into 
the competitive period there is a letting 
up on hard work so as to conserve spring 
and eagerness for the day of the meets. 

In the conditioning period of the season 
(very early season) the broad jumper 
should work at the same type of practice 
as all other track men: plenty of jogging 
to develop leg strength and endurance, 
body twisting and stretching exercises to 
strengthen and loosen up all muscles of 
the body. Since speed is a prime factor in 
his success, the jumper should, as soon 
as the weather allows, work on increasing 
his speed and rhythmic striding. 

Springing from the jumping foot both 
to develop strength and stamina is indi- 
cated, and maintaining body balance in 
the air after gaining extra heights should 
be stressed. 


Later in the Season 


The developmental period of the season 
which follows the conditioning period and 
precedes the competitive phase calls for 
considerable actual jumping. This period 
should see the hardest work on the part of 
the athlete. Every other day, if the weath- 
er is good, is not too much for actual jump- 
ing, provided the effect of the previous 
day’s work has worn off. It is impossible 
to set any ironclad routine, as each man 
reacts differently to work. If the athlete 
feels no sore spots and his legs are relaxed 
from the previous jumping, no harm is apt 
to come from a repetition of the work on 
alternate days, but, if there is soreness 
and tenseness, lighter work is indicated. 

Twice a week when meets are being 
held is enough for actual jumping and in 
the latter part of the competitive season 
jumping may be cut to once a week. How- 
ever, each day should see much time spent 
on sprinting, springing in the air and 
checking the take-off run. 
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Dr. Weede who coached Kermit King, 
the winner of the first place in the 1937 
N.C.A.A. meet, very thoroughly covered 


the development and training of broad 


jumpers in the May 1937 issue of this pub- 
lication. A part of the article is reprinted 
for the benefit of this year’s subscribers 
who do not have access to the article. 
Editor’s note. 


Broad Jump Winners of the 
1937 N.C.A.A. Meet 


Arnold Nutting 
By Brutus Hamilton 


Arnold Nutting who won second place 
in the N.C.A.A. Meet is a twenty-one 
year old senior pre-med at the University 
of California at Berkeley. He is 5 feet 
10 inches tall, weighs 155 pounds and is 
ideally suited both physicaily and tem- 
peramentally for the running broad jump. 

Unfortunately, pulled leg muscles during 
the 1937 season handicapped him and kept 
him out of most of the meets. However 
he was able to get back in shape late in 
the season and his leap of 25 feet 3 inches 
in the N.C.A.A. placed him a second be- 
hind Kermit King of Pittsburg Kansas 
Teachers in that meet. 

Arnold possesses good spring, excellent 
speed and combines both with sound 
fundamental technic in his jump. He 
leaves the board with his weight well for- 
ward and transfers his forward speed into 
an upward and forward speed with notice- 
able smoothness. He uses the simple hip- 
throw form and after the throw usually 
manages to land with his feet well in front 
of him. He keeps his chest and shoulders 
well up during the early part of his jump, 
bringing them down as he puts his hands 
forward after the completion of his throw. 

If Arnold can avoid injuries this spring, 
he should have an excellent year, as poten- 
tially he is one of the best jumpers of all 
times. 


Eulace Peacock 
By Ben Ogden 


When the old frontiers-man asked the 
friendly Indian of the plains how far it 
was to the Rocky Mountains, the answer 
was, “One moon or two moons away,” 
meaning so many weeks of travel. When 
we say how far is 26 feet, we can say as 
long as this room or as far as it is across 
this street or make a hundred other com- 
parisons, but when we say 26 feet is as 
far as only four men in the world have 
broad jumped, the distance takes on a new 
significance. 

The average city-row house is eighteen 
feet. wide and the average city street is 
twenty-five feet wide. When one analyzes, 
with such concrete distances in mind, the 
physical ability to jump clear across one 
living room and nearly halfway into the 
next room or from curb to curb of the 
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street then indeed 26 feet is more than 
mere distance—it is effort indelibly etched 
in the picture of human physical accom- 
plishment. 

Eulace Peacock of Temple University 
was one of these four men mentioned 
above to jump more than 26 feet. Yet, 
with all of this apparent ability he never 
achieved the acclaim that should have 
been his. 

Euly, whom I coached for four years at 
Temple, was deprived of world recognition 
because of trackman’s bugaboo, a leg in- 
jury. Yet, at the height of his career, 
(1935) the Negro athlete gained world- 
wide attention for his victories over Jesse 
Owens in both the century dash and broad 
jump. These great victories were score 
in the National A.A.U. Championships of 
1935, held at Lincoln, Nebraska, July 4th. 

That boiling afternoon, Peacock nego- 
tiated the 100-meter dash in 10.2 seconds, 
both in the semi-final and final. And, later 
in the afternoon he catapulted through 
the air 26 feet 3 inches to establish a new 
broad-jump record for the A.A.U. Cham- 
pionships. 





Arnold Nutting 
Broad Jumping 
1937 N.C.A.A. Meet 


Illustration 1—Nutting is shown chopping 
his last stride, so as to bring his weight 
above his right (jumping) foot as it strikes 
the take-off board. 


Illustration 2—As the foot strikes the 
board, note the lift of the shoulders in an 
effort to bring the entire weight into position 
above the jumping foot. 


Illustration 3—The stride-in-air begins as 
the jumper leaves the board. 


Illustration 4—The right leg is catching 
up with the left and is preparing to swing 
forward in the stride motion. 


Illustration 5—-Note the hip-lift, accom- 
plished by throwing the arms and shoulders 
back as the jumping leg goes ahead of the 
left in its stride action. 


Illustration 6—The stride-in-air or hitch- 
kick is completed. The arms are starting the 
downward and forward sweep. 


Illustration 7—Note the left leg coming 
up to the right, arms swung downward and 
forward to carry the weight of the body 
above the feet and so assure the jumper for- 
ward balance on landing. 


Illustration 8—As his feet strike the pit, 
Nutting is in excellent position to regain his 
forward balance by swinging his arms sharply 
forward and upward, 








From there he went to Europe as a member of the A.A.U. 
team that swept Europe from one end to the other and com- 
peting in the 100 meters and broad jump, Peacock totalled thirty- 
one races and jumps in a little better than five weeks against 
the best that Europe could produce. Twice during this period, 
he equalled the then-accepted world’s record for the 100-meter 
dash of 10.3 and averaged better than 25 feet in the broad jump. 
Out of the thirty-one races and jumps he lost only one race and 
that was in Milan, Italy when his leg went back on him. 

Then the return to America, the rest period after the injury 
and the gradual building up of the terrific speed for the on- 
coming campaign to make the American Olympic Team; the 
hope to become America’s number one sprinter. 

In the opening meet of 1936 with the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Peacock began to show form. .The opposition was splen- 
did but was out-classed in a brilliant 9.5 for the 100. Then the 
Penn Relays and stark tragedy! The 440-sprint relay, Peacock 
anchoring the team now in the third leg running in second posi- 
tion against the strong Texas team with Wallender of Texas 
taking the baton 12 yards in the lead. Peacock made up some 
of that twelve yards, trying to do the impossible to make up 
that yardage in a hundred and ten. Suddenly—wijth forty yards 
to go—the leg, no longer capable of taking the commands of the 
brain, the urge of a champion, gave out, but the momentum 
was so great and the instinct of the fighter so strong that the 
crippled figure hopped in on the good leg to a second place. 

Then another long lay off. Rest, rest and more rest. The 
decision to try to come back. Slowly again the old building-up 
process. Once more the old power became apparent. A slow 
return to confidence was noticed. 

The 1937 dual meet campaign opened. Once more, Pittsburgh 
furnished the opposition. Victory again! A double win in the 
Penn Relays in the 100 yards and the broad jump. From then 
on never losing through the season, Peacock totaled seventy- 
seven points against some of the best sprinters in the East. 

At the National Collegiates at Berkeley, although Peacock was 
credited with the fastest 100 of the preliminaries and third in 
the broad jump, the leg that went bad at Milan failed again. 
Defeat once more, but I hope not for long. He has had his share 
of the breaks and with 1940 not so far away, who knows—it has 
been done before. Euly may do it again. 


Peacock as a Broad Jumper 


As a broad jumper Peacock presents an amazing spectacle to 
those who are primarily interested in the technique of this event. 
For, unlike most great jumpers, his technique is faulty and while 
he worked arduously to overcome this obvious difficulty, it was 
only occasionally that he succeeded. When he did succeed, he 
jumped over 26 feet. 

His legs dragged and he rarely, if ever, accomplished a tuck 
and at the landing point they were invariably back of his body. 
This fault usually deprived him of about a foot of ground. It 
was not only my belief, but other coaches with whom I dis- 
cussed the matter agreed that, if he could have mastered the 
leg-ahead-of-the-body technique he might have jumped 27 feet 
or better. 

For his training in the broad jump and that (not his run- 
ning), is primarily the purpose of this article, we have done 
things that were a bit unorthodox. 


Speed, Spring and Control 


First of all we must start with the following conception of the 
essentials of broad jumping. It is a question of superior speed, 
of spring and control of the body position in the air. If we agree 
that those are the essentials, then we can appreciate that the 
following methods, in Peacock’s efforts at least, brought success. 

Peacock had the necessary speed. To control and accelerate 
that speed so that no fouling would ensue is a simple problem 
in arithmetic. It has always been my belief that to start to run 
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backward from the board, as many jumpers still do, with a 
certain number of steps and from the stopping point make that 
the starting point, when one faces the board again, was like hav- 
ing the cart draw the horse. 

We adopted a different course by having Peacock run down 
the 100-yard straightway at full speed and at some point beyond 
the 40-yard mark, we took the measurement of his stride from 
the toe to toe imprint in the cinders. With adequate rest be- 
tween these sprints, we had him run three times, measuring his 
stride each trip. An average was calculated, and this average 
became his standard stride. 

This stride length was then multiplied by an odd number, 
either by 9 or by 11. Whether or not we used the 9 or 11 de- 
pended upon his physical condition. At the beginning of the 
season we used the 11. As his condition improved we used the 
9 factor. For example, if his standard stride were 8 feet, we 
multiplied 8 by 11 and the answer 88 feet was the point on 
which his jumping foot made contact FIRST. To permit him 
to hit this mark of 88 feet at approximately full speed, we took 
one half of 88 feet and added that 44 feet to the 88 feet for his 
starting point for his run, or 132 feet back from the near edge 
of the board. 

The accuracy with which he contacted the 88-foot mark with 
his jumping foot plus the evenness of his stride gave him, in 
addition, the eight inches of the board for any other adjustment 
necessary to get the last ounce from his speed without the fear 
of fouling. Note in Illustration 1 how this works out. (See 
Page 14.) 

The second factor in jumping is spring. To develop this in 
Peacock we used a jump step, a springy effort at an oblique angle, 
with the jumping foot doing it only at every fifth step. This he 
did, starting from a distance of 100 yards and then gradually 
working it up until sometimes he would go the entire 440 yards 
concentrating on that spring step. Usually this was done (after 
he was in condition) three times a week with varying intensity 
of effort which was purely a judgment control on my part as 
to how much he needed to keep his spring effort at the top of his 
ability. 

The third factor trajectory is control of the body position. 
This was our greatest problem in the case of Peacock and one 
that we succeeded rarely in solving. In Illustration 2, Page 14, 
we see good technique at the end of the jump. In Illustration 
3, Page 14, we see Peacock’s usual jump, which even then aver- 
aged better than 25 feet. The few times.that he approximated 
the body position of the jumper as shown in Illustration 2, he 
went over 26 feet. 

With some jumpers, the body position seems to take care of 
itself; with others, it is a problem to get them to-lift their feet 
and stick them out ahead of the body. Peacock’s best Weight 
was 175 pounds and to drive his body forward at the speed he 
did and then to pick up his legs and pull them from behind to 
catch up with the trunk speed were his greatest difficulties met, 
as we have pointed out, with intermittent success. 

As an all-round athlete he was superb. He has high jumped 
6 feet 3 inches, thrown the javelin 177 feet, the discus 127 feet 
3 inches and was National A.A.U. Pentathlon Champion three 
times. He is present co-holder of the world’s 100-meter record 





Ben Johnson Winning 
The 220-Yard Dash 


Johnson is running the entire distance in excellent form. 

Note especially the free and powerful arm and leg action and the 
effective body lean in Illustrations 3, 4 and 5. 

Johnson’s form at the finish (Illustration 10) may be contrasted 
with that of the second and third men. The white-shirted runner has 
sacrificed form in an effort to hurl his torso forward at the tape. As 
a result, his forward lean is much too great. The dark-shirted runner, 
on the other hand, appears to have tied up with the intensity of his 
final effort and is too straight up. Johnson maintains his fine lean 
right on through to the tape, an excellent example of finishing form, 
marred only by a chin-lift. 
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of 10.3 and was credited last winter in the Maple Leaf Games 
at Toronto, Canada, with running the 60 yards in 6 seconds. 

In thirteen dual meets during his sophomore, junior and senior 
years, competing only, in the discus and javelin in his junior 
year, he totaled 179 points. As his coach, my biggest regret is 
that he lost his chance to compete in the Olympics in 1936, but 
I feel gratified in having had the thrill that all coaches hope at 
sometime or other to get, of being a bit instrumental in guiding 
such a marvelous specimen of human material to the heights 
of sublime achievement. 


Bob Hubbard 
By Jim Kelly 


Bob Hubbard of Winona, a twenty-two year old senior at 
the University of Minnesota jumped 21 feet 84% inches in high 
school, 22 feet 9 inches as a freshman, 23 feet 5% inches as a 
sophomore and last year in the National Collegiate Meet jumped 
24 feet 9% inches, winning fourth place. He is 5 feet 8 inches 
tall and weighs 135 pounds. 

Hubbard is not a sprinter but doubles in the high jump during 
the dual-meet season.. He uses but one mark and that at 105 
feet. We allow him to jump for distance once during the week 
in the regular season and to do just a moderate amount of 
sprinting as he is a very finely trained boy, with a lot of nervous 
energy. The biggest job in training him is to keep him from 
over-working. 

Bob is a very ambitious boy with a fine competitive spirit and 


is determined to jump over 25 feet this year. 


Training for the 220-Yard Dash 


By Frank Hill 
Track Coach, Northwestern University 


OR the 220-yard man who has not an indoor track cam- 

paign behind him as a conditioner, training must begin with 
long, easy jogs. Running shoes with heels, cross-country type, are 
to be preferred at this stage. They lend support to the foot 
and leg and also encourage the runner to run more flat-footed 
than he will in regular sprint shoes. It is desirable that the 
runner tone up his leg muscles by this rather flat-footed jogging 
before he subjects muscles and tendons to the strain of speed 
work. This type of running, relaxed and easy, with occasional 
stretches of walking interspersed, should be continued for at 
least three weeks, if time permits. Time devoted to this form 
of workout will pay dividends in freedom from sore legs and 
pulled muscles during the regular season and, consequently, 
greater enjoyment of the sport. Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the beneficial importance of this pre-season preparation. 

The program of workouts, once the scheduled training period 
opens, must be laid out by the coach to suit the progress and 
physical powers of the sprinter. These workouts are of the 
same type for all sprinters but some men may need more, some 
less than others. The specimen schedule given here contains the 
work an athlete of average size and type should be given. 
Sprinters of slight build or those who are working in some other 
event may have to have this schedule modified to suit conditions. 
I doubt whether any sprinter should be given more work than 
is outlined. 

The pictures of Ben Johnson in this issue give a fine demon- 
stration of the value of relaxation while putting forth a maximum 
of effort and should be called to the attention of young aspir- 
ing sprinters. 


Suggested Training Schedule 
The following training schedule is based upon the fact that no 
work is to start until the athlete has warmed up thoroughly. 


Monday. Three gun starts, running about 30 yards each 
time; two 300’s, first 250 striding with attention to sprinting 
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form, last 50 yards at top speed; jog light 440, bouncing and 
stretching. 

Tuesday. Two heats, one of 125 yards, the other of 175 yards, 
both at full speed. Walk around track after each heat. 

Wednesday. Five gun starts, going about 30 yards each time; 
two heats of 300 yards, first 80 yards and last 40 yards of each 
fast, in between distance at quarter-mile gait, paying attention 
to sprinting form, with emphasis on relaxation and body lean. 

Thursday. Two heats of 150 yards each, full speed. 

Friday. Very light work or complete rest. 

Saturday. If no race, time trials; two heats 220 yards each, 
about 40 minutes apart. 


Training for the 880-Yard Run 


By Carl Olson 
Track Coach, University of Pittsburgh 


HE 880-yard or half-mile run is an event that requires both 
speed and endurance. I believe that the best way in which 
to build up stamina is cross-country running. All candidates for 
running events above the quarter-mile are advised to try out for 
the cross-country team. This, I find, builds up a boy’s physique 
and makes it much easier for him to stand the rigorous training 
schedule, when he begins track practice in January. A boy who 
has gone through a regular cross-country season and then reports 
to the coach after a month’s rest is in much better shape to stand 
a strenuous training period than the one who has done nothing. 
Every boy who aspires to be a track and field athlete should 
first pass a complete physical examination given by a competent 
physician. No boy should indulge in any strenuous activity un- 
less he is physically able to stand physical conditioning. It is 
very important that this conditioning process be under the super- 
vision of a well-trained and experienced coach. It is well to allow 
at least two months’ time to prepare a man for any running event, 
especially the ones from the 440-yard dash to the longer dis- 
tances. 

In the early season practice I advise a boy to jog a mile, take 
about twenty to twenty-five minutes of calisthenics, consisting of 
stretching and bending exercises, walk a quarter of a mile and 
then finish with another mile jog. The purpose of this work is 
merely preparation for work to come. I always try to have the 
boys work in groups, because it makes the training period more 
interesting. After a boy has practiced long enough to get rid of 
the temporary soreness of muscles, I begin striding practice. The 
varsity 880-yard runners are usually asked to work with the 
second and third stringers to help them out. I have found that 





Illustration 1—Woodruff sprints to take the lead and sets his own 
pace. 


Illustration 2—He is now in the clear preparatory to settling down 
to an even pace. 


Illustration 3—He has now settled down to an even stride, which 
he will try to maintain for the better part of the race. 


Illustration 4—Notice the drive off Woodruff’s rear leg and the 
free arm action. 


Illustration 5—He is beginning to shake off the opposition by 
lengthening his stride. 


Illustration 6—Notice the lean and use of the arms. 


Illustration 7—Rounding the final turn and preparing for the 
final sprint. 


Illustration 8—He is now beginning his drive for the tape. 


Illustration 9—Notice the final drive for the tape. The action of 
the rear arm and legs is very good. 
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the more a runner assists another in his 
particular event, the more, with a few 
hints from his coach occasionally, will he 
learn about that event. 

No two athletes are alike, and a coach 
should adapt an individual program of 
training to each man. Some boys come to 
a coach very nervous and high-strung and 
overly ambitious to work. If the coach 
is not careful, he may allow the boy to 
train too hard, causing him to lose inter- 
est and drop from the squad. Another 
type of boy is slower and not such a hard 
worker. This type must be encouraged to 
work just a little harder to reach his maxi- 
mum efficiency. One group needs a lot of 
work to get to the top, while the other 
must be worked sparingly. A coach must 
study his men at all times, if he expects 
them to give their best at the time of 
competition. 

It is said that there are two types of 
half-milers; those who can run both 440 
and 880 and those who are best at the 
mile and 880. I have seen both and I 
am inclined to believe that the first type 
is better suited for the competition of 
today. I have seen only one who ap- 
proaches a combination of the two and 
that is John Woodruff, our 1936 Olympic 
Champion at 800 meters. He has run the 
100 yards in 9.8 seconds, the 220 in 21.1 
seconds, the 440 in 46.8 seconds, the 800 
meter in 47.8 seconds and the mile in 4 
minutes 17.2 seconds. I know of no run- 
ner who has approached these times un- 
less it is Eastman, the old Stanford runner. 

There seems to be no set type physically 
for the 880-yard run. The better ones 
range in height from 5 feet 8 inches to 
6 feet 4 inches (John Woodruff). Person- 
ally 1 prefer boys not shorter than 5 feet 
10 inches. 

I do not give any of my boys starting 
practice until they have been training for 
at least four weeks. Too much starting 
practice in the early stages of training, 
unless watched very carefully, often re- 
sults in unnecessary muscular soreness. 
The start in the 880 is not so important 
as in the shorter running events. The 
training distances that I find most satis- 
factory are 300 yards, 600 yards and 
three-quarters of a mile. Three hundred 
yards between 33 and 35 seconds is fine 
for speed work, 600 yards between 1.15 
and 1.22 seconds is good for pace, while 
the three-quarter mile is to be recom- 
mended for over-distance work in time 
from 3 minutes 15 seconds to 3 minutes 
20 seconds. Unless I have to decide upon 
a man for a meet, I do not run time trials 
during the week in the event in which a 
boy participates. 

During the dual-meet season, a boy who 
is inclined more to the 440 than to the 


880 will take part in both, while a boy. 


who is also a good miler will run that 
distance in addition to the 880-yard run. 
I believe that this is good practice in 
preparation for the championship meets in 


20 





June. Most boys, if properly conditioned, 
can do this, but in some cases one race is 
all that a boy can stand. Often, because 
of too keen competition from an oppo- 
nent, changes have to be made. During 
the latter part of the season after a boy 
has reached his form, I believe that three 
days’ practice is sufficient; namely, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday. 


Training Schedule 


On Tuesday the runner should spend 
about ten minutes warming up, then run 
through a couple of 300’s with thirty min- 
utes’ rest in between, walk a half-mile 
slowing down to normal, and go into the 
showers. 

On Wednesday the usual warm-up, fol- 
lowed by a 600 in 1 minute 20 seconds, 
a half-mile jogging, and a shower. 

On Thursday warming up as usual with 
a three-quarter-mile run in about 3 min- 
utes 20 seconds. 

This program may not suit every indi- 
vidual but it should be left to the coach 
and the athlete together to decide the best 
schedule. To excel in the 880-yard run 
requires much werk and sacrifice on the 
part of the athlete. Success is then its 
own reward. 


Winners of the 880-Yard 
Run in the 1937 
N.C. A.A. Meet 


John Woodruff 


John Woodruff is probably the tallest 
track man in the flat races. He is 6 
feet 4 inches tall and weighs 180 pounds. 
He is twenty-two years old. 

Before coming to the University of 
Pittsburgh, Woodruff attended high school 
at Connellsville, Pennsylvania. He was a 
high school star and his race was the mile 
distance. 

Entering the University in the fall of 
1935 he immediately tried out for the 
freshman cross-country team. This train- 
ing, I feel, was the basis for his success 
in the Olympic Games at Berlin. Al- 
though he was inexperienced in running 
strategy, his superb physical condition 
carried him through to the greatest goal of 
any boy, an Olympic victory. 

In his sophomore year he made the 
varsity cross-country team rather easily. 
In his indoor running he lost the first race 
of 600 yards in the Millrose Games in New 
York. From then on, he was unbeaten in 
all collegiate competition. He ended the 
year by winning the following events; 
C.1.C. Indoor 880-yard run; I.C.A.A.A.A. 
440-yard and 880-yard runs; N.C.A.A. 
880-yard run and the National A.A.U. 
Championship at 800 meters. He is con- 
sidered by many to be the greatest middle 
dista:e runner of all time. 

Woodruff is majoring in sociology at the 


1.55 flat; 


University and will graduate in the spring 


of 1939. 


Vic Palmason 
By C. S. Edmundson 


Vic Palmason is now twenty-four years 
old and will graduate from the University 
of Washington in March. He comes from 
an outstanding and talented family in 
which all of the children are musically in- 
clined. Vic, himself, is a splendid violinist. 
He is 5 feet 10% inches tall and weighs 
137 pounds. He is of pure Icelandic stock, 
as his father and mother were born in 
Iceland. 

Palmason began his track career in his 
senior year at Ballard High School in 
Seattle. He confined his running to the 
quarter-mile at that time and was the 
runner-up in the All-City championship. 
Since entering the University, he has spe- 
cialized in the 880 with the following prog- 
ress, freshman year, 1:56.4; sophomore, 
junior, 1:53.3; and_ senior, 
1:51.5. He has been the Pacific North- 
west champion for three successive years. 

His training consisted of cross-country 
running in the fall and distance work dur- 
ing January and February on the indoor 
track. During the season of competition, 
660 yards was the greatest distance he 
went for a time trial. On Saturday he 
competed in the 880 and ran as a member 
of the mile-relay team. 


Charlie Beetham and Dick Squire 


The two Ohio State boys who placed 
in the 880-yard run in the N.CA.A. 
meet are small-town Ohio lads who love 
to run. Although Charlie Beetham and 
Dick Squire placed in the 880, they be- 
lieve that they are better quarter-milers 
than half-milers. 

They ran almost daily during the sum- 
mer of 1937. When school opened in 
October, they were the leaders in the 
workouts. Fall workouts at Ohio State 
consist of running, jumping, weight throw- 
ing and relay work. 

Together with Harley Howells, they ran 
on the one and two-mile relay teams in- 
doors. With Bob Blickle, they were unde- 
feated in the two-mile event. 

Just how the boys trained means noth- 
ing to other boys, except that they trained 
carefully, always warmed up well before 
any effort and never ran to the point of 
exhaustion. No workout at Ohio State is 
planned in advance, even a day in ad- 
vance, unless it be in the nature of a defi- 
nite time trial for a certain group who are 
competing for a relay team. Track is an 
individual sport. The workout that one 
man needs often is diametrically opposed 
to that of a team mate in the same event. 

As each runner reports at the track, he 
is engaged in conversation to determine 
exactly how he feels on that particular 
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day. Often mid-quarter examinations, or 
extra-curricular activities, allowing only a 
few hours’ sleep the previous night, elimi- 
nate any except the lightest workout. The 
coach needs the boy’s honest opinion 
about himself. If the boy arrives at the 
track with the hope that he will, on this 
day, be allowed to do so-and-so, the coach 
has an opportunity to talk it over with 
him. If they do not agree, then a brief 
survey of his condition and the coach’s 
idea of what he needs, and the reason for 
the change will make the workout more 
satisfactory to both the boy and the coach. 

The Ohio State boys work hard in the 
pre-meet season, then as competitive ef- 
forts on Saturday become more strenuous, 
Tuesday and Wednesday are the only hard 
practice sessions. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule. Both the coach and 
the boy know that his efforts on Satur- 
day are the key to the work needed the 
following week. 

It was noted that these boys prefer the 
quarter. Squire and Beetham planned to 
take first and second in the outdoor Big 
Ten meet, Beetham doubling in the half. 
Squire did not qualify in the 440, but 
placed second in the 880. Beetham tried 
the novel idea of sprinting the entire 440 
in the finals and ended up in fifth place 
tied into a knot. He came back forty- 
five minutes later and ran 1:52:2 in the 
mud. Then he ran freely and relaxed 


(Continued on page 46) 





The Discus Throw 


Illustration 1—The thrower stands at the 
rear of the circle with his left shoulder toward 
the direction of the throw. 


Illustration 2—The throwing arm is swung 
back. The crouch is started. 


Illustration 3—Shows a full crouch. The 
arm is at the fullest backward extension. Note 
the angle of the face of the discus with the 
ground. The thrower’s weight is well-bal- 
anced on the balls of his feet. 


Illustrations 4 and 5 show the left arm 
flexed in relaxed fashion across the body. 


Illustrations 2 to 7 inclusive—The angle 
of the body lean is maintained throughout 
the action until the delivery of the throw. 


Illustration 8—The thrower is ready for 
delivery. The shrug is shown exceptionally 
well. The thrower is in position to apply 
maximum power. The head may be drawn 
a trifle too far back. The right leg is in 
position to add its drive as it is straightened. 
The throwing arm is trailing sufficiently to 
insure a powerful pull. 


Illustration 9—The discus has been de- 
livered. The straightened right leg shows 
that the drive has been applied. The force 
of the throw lifts both feet off the ground. 
The throwing arm breaks across in front of . 
the chest. 
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S. Clyde Williams 


UNDAY, March 20th, marked the passing of one 
of the finest sportsmen our country has ever 
produced. Clyde Williams was a great athlete. He 
won ten letters when he was an undergraduate at 
the University of Iowa. He coached and was Di- 
rector of Athletics at Iowa State College from 1906 
until 1919. He was formerly a member of the 
N.C.A.A. Football Rules Committee. He officiated 
for a number of years in the Big Six and Missouri 
Valley Conferences. We might go on and make a 
long list of his achievements as an athlete and a 
coach, but his friends mourn him today, not be- 
cause he was a brilliant quarterback and not so 
much because he was a successful coach and a splen- 
did athletic director, but because he exemplified in 
his daily life his teachings. A few days before his 
death he asked one of his former players to tell the 
other boys not to mourn his passing and to tell them 
that he had tried to play according to the book until 
the end. Before that end came he suffered intense 
agonies but never once did he complain. He was a 
true soldier and a fine example for all of us who be- 
lieve in the virtues of clean competition. 

The following is a quotation from the 1917 Ames 
Yearbook which gives something of an idea of how 
the Iowa State students felt about him. 

‘*Clyde came to us in the spring of 1906 to coach 
our baseball team. He has been recognized by 
many critics as the greatest athlete that S.U.I. ever 
had. It was not his exceptional ability as an ath- 
lete that brought him back to direct our teams in 
the years 1907 to 1912, but his reputation as a good 
sportsman. 

‘‘He desires victory but not at the expense of 
honesty. Clyde would rather lose fairly the hard- 
est contest ever staged than to win by question- 
able methods. 

‘‘His unvarying patience when trying circum- 
stances arise, as they often do, and courteous con- 
duct with all who came in contact with him have 
earned for him his well-deserved popularity and the 
esteem of the student body. 
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‘Towa State college is to be congratulated upon 
knowing and keeping such a man.’’ 

We come to know the men against whom we play 
and with whom we as coaches have competed. As 
one whose teams competed against Clyde Williams’ 
teams for at least a decade, let it be said that never 
once in all of that time did Clyde do a small, mean 
or unsportsmanlike thing in athletics or in any 
other field of activity. One time my team met his 
in an Indoor Meet at Ames. In the quarter-mile 
two Ames boys who were fine runners jumped out 
in front and held the pole in such a way that my 
quarter-miler could not pass. On the last turn the 
Drake quarter-miler passed one of the Ames run- 
ners and came in second. Clyde came over to the 
finish judges and insisted that we be given first 
place. This was not necessary because in those 
days, at least, it was considered legitimate by many 
to take advantage of the knowledge of the track and 
of the ability to hold the pole. Clyde Williams, how- 
ever, never relied on technicalities. He was a 
sportsman through and through. He _ never 
preached but his life was a sermon. When he died 
the high and the low gathered to pay tribute to a 
departed friend. The little children in his town sold 
magazines and scrap iron with which to buy flowers 
to place on the bier of their beloved Sammy. 


College and High School 
Co-operatives - 


E have been hearing a great deal in recent 

years about co-operatives. Unfortunately the 
term means different things to different people. 
The schools and colleges organize conferences and 
leagues which represent the spirit of co-operation. 
The members of these organizations agree as to 
how they would like to play the game. The indi- 
vidual institutions, however, maintain their auton- 
omy. The world may well look to school and college 
athletics for a lesson in these matters. The teams 
play hard but both the institutional administra- 
tions and the boys for the most part play according 
to the rules and agreements. 

In 1919 President Woodrow Wilson had an idea 
that this same theory of co-operation might be fol- 
lowed by the nations of the world. He and others 
proposed a league of nations with the thought that 
the larger nations would protect the smaller ones 
from aggression. This of course was only one of 
the planks in the League of Nations platform. We 
are not attempting to suggest whether the United 
States was wrong in not entering the League of 
Nations but are simply calling attention to the 
fact that the league has failed and today the idea 
of international co-operation has, to a large extent, 
disappeared. If a powerful nation wishes to seize 
the territory of a weaker one it is quite clear that 
the other countries will not intervene. Thus we 
are going back again to the old idea of the law of 
the survival of the fittest. This law is nature’s 
law and while it may be modified, a way of repeal- 
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ing it‘has never been found. There was a time 
when murder and robbery were considered fair 
means of competition. This is no longer generally 
true so far as individuals are concerned in their 
competitions of life. 

May we not be pardoned for suggesting that per- 
haps the men who are administering school and 
college athletics are farther advanced in civiliza- 
tion than are some others who are administering 
national entities. We in athletics have the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating over and over again that 
we can compete to the limit of our capacities and 
still respect the niceties of competition, that we can 
try as hard as possible to defeat the other chap and 
still think of him as a friend and not a foe. 


Coaches’ Salaries 


) is sometimes suggested that the school and col- 
lege athletic coaches are paid larger salaries 
than they should receive. A study made by the 
Carnegie Foundation some years ago showed that 
the average salary paid school and college coaches 
was pitiably small. If, however, the coaches earn 
more money annually than those of other groups 
the question arises as to what is wrong with this. 
Who is to pass judgment on the value of any man’s 
earnings. Mr. John Rustgard, author of the book, 
Sharing the Wealth presents some interesting 
thoughts on this general question. He suggests 
that, ‘‘There is a standing complaint that there is 
too wide a difference in the incomes for services 
rendered, that the difference in remunerations is 
out of all proportion to the difference in the amount 
and value of the contribution each makes to society. 
There are prima donnas paid as much as $3,000 
for an evening’s performance. We find musicians 
earning up to $100,000 per year.’’. . . ‘‘A movie 
star is reported to draw a salary of $150,000 per 
year. I do not believe he earns anything and I 
would not give ten cents to see him or his film, but 
I am not the one for whom he is working, nor am I 
contributing to his salary. He is working for the 
public generally and the public are eagerly paying 
with their own coin for what he gives them. They 
do not have to do so. Their money is their own. 
The contribution is voluntary. When they do pay, 
it is because, in their judgment, he is worth fully 
as much as they give him.”’ 

Mr. Rustgard also calls attention to a young im- 
migrant from Europe who found a job in a manu- 
facturing plant at menial labor. In a few weeks he 
was promoted and his salary increased. In a few 
years he was installed as manager of one branch 
of the business at a salary of $50,000 per year. This 
man had no friends or relatives to intercede for 
him. Apparently those who paid his salary felt 
that the company made a profit on his services. 
Later a competing firm of manufacturers hired him 
at $100,000 a year and recently it was announced 
that he was now receiving a salary of $325,000 
which is almost as much as Marlene Dietrich is re- 
ported to receive. 
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The point that Mr. Rustgard makes is that the 
question of whether these people are overpaid is 
ultimately left with the masses to decide. In recent 
years there have been some who have contended 
that the politicians or someone else should place a 
limit on how much a man might earn or they should 
find a way of dividing men’s profits among others 
who receive little or small pay. That is, a star who 
receives a large sum for an evening’s performance 
should be forced by somone to share his pay with 
the ushers in the theatre. 

This is a peculiar philosophy which is entirely 
un-American. It was given impetus by Karl Marx 
nearly 100 years ago and has been promulgated 
since then by certain types of people who believe 
in the leveling-down process. Any man who rea- 
sons that if a football coach’s salary of $6,000 a 
year was arbitrarily cut in half the janitor’s wages 
would thereby be doubled has, to say the least, a 
twisted mentality. 


Overcoming Handicaps 


E have before suggested that in every school 

and college student body a few of the male 
students are sub-normal physically, a few are of 
superior athletic attainments and the rest may be 
classified as average. The boy who is in the first 
mentioned group is ministered to by the orthopedic 
or health department and is encouraged to over- 
come his physical handicaps with the thought that 
some day he may participate with the other lads in 
intramural athletics. 

The boy who plays intramural games is encour- 
aged to look forward to the time when he may rep- 
resent his institution on the varsity team. We will 
always have three groups made up of the inferior, 
the superior and the middle class. The Department 
of Physical Education and Athletics should look 
after the needs of boys and young men in all three 
groups. 

Glenn Cunningham and San Romani are illus- 
trations of boys who became champions in spite of 
their physical disabilities. The press recently car- 
ried the following letter written by Glenn Cunning- 
ham to Ernest Eubank of the University of Rich- 
mond and a fellow fraternity member: 

‘‘Dear Brother Ernest: I have learned that you 
were in an auto accident and seriously injured. I 
sincerely hope that you are well on your way to 
recovery by now. Sometimes it’s a tough battle, 
but the greater the handicaps one has to overcome, 
the more life means and the better one is able to 
understand it. 

‘‘While a youngster of eight, I was in an acci- 
dent in which I was seriously burned. I was given 
up as a helpless cripple, supposedly never to walk 
again. I only hope that you will fight your way 
back as I did. Right now I’m in the best physical 
condition of my life.’’ 

What Glenn Cunningham has done by way of 
overcoming handicaps should be an inspiration to 
every lad who is physically below par. 
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FRED PADGETT 








This is Drake 
university's track 
captain, Fred Pad gett, 
a fine distance runner. 
He will probably represent 
the Bulldogs on the distance 
medley and four-mile relay quar- 
tets in this year’s Drake Relays. 
Padgett will be competing against the 
cream of the nation’s distance stars 
from all over the United States, just 
a part of the athletic greats to be seen 
in action at the Relays. 
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Introducing Greg 
Rice, Notre Dame, 
one of the country’s 
greatest distance runners, 
who will be among top- 
flight athletes in this year’s 
Drake Relays. Rice, undefeated 
in college competition, won the 
two-mile run in this year’s Cen- 
tral Collegiate indoor meet and 
in the 1937 N.C.A.A. meet. He'll 
be set to shatter marks in this 
year’s cinder classic. 








We'll 
Help You 
Make Your 
Reservations 


elays Committee will be glad to 
fotel reservations for you and your 
pecial railroad rates—one fare plus 
ound trip from any point in the United 
ay be obtained. 
rther information, write Director Johnson, 
are of Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


GREG RICE 
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Pictures an Aid in 
Coaching Fundamentals 


N the fall of 1935, after having spent 

twenty-six years in professional base- 
ball as player and manager, Mr. Jack 
Sheehan was put in charge of baseball in 
the Chicago Park District. His immedi- 
ate superior, V. F. Hernlund, General Su- 
pervisor of Physical Activities, was anxious 
to stimulate interest in the game and asked 
for ideas along that line. Mr. Sheehan 
suggested baseball schools patterned after 
professional baseball spring training camp 
procedure. He also wrote articles cover- 
ing this plan and then suggested that slow 
motion pictures be taken of Major League 
players in action, demonstrating the points 
that he wanted to bring home to the 
youngsters~ . . 

Mr. Sheehan then approached the offi- 
cials of the Chicago Cubs who, in turn, 
asked the players for their co-operation. 
The Chicago Park District furnished the 
cameraman, film, and camera, and had the 
films developed. The pictures, which are 
strictly instructive, have been shown in 
the Chicago parks and to schools, churches 
and industrial groups outside the parks. 
In most of these showings, Mr. Sheehan 
has acted as commentator. 

This publication is greatly indebted to 
Mr. V. F. Hernlund and Mr. Jack Sheehan 
for their co-operation in making it possi- 
gle for this excellent series of pictures to 
reach its 14,000 readers. 

Another series will appear in the May 
issue. 





A LESSON IN BASERUNNING 


Illustration 1—Stanley Hack has hit the 
ball. 


Illustration 2—Leaves the plate. 


Illustration 3—Starts down the base line. 


Illustration 4—Starts to his right, nearing 
the base. 


Illustration 5—Goes to the three-foot line. 


Illustration 6—Starts back across to the 
left. 


Illustration 7—Touches the inside corner 
of first base with the left foot. 


Illustration 8—Crosses over with the right 
foot. 
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BILL LEE SHOWING A WIND-UP 


Illustration 9—Note the position of the 
feet on the rubber as the pitcher waits for 
the signal. 





Illustration 10—Note the position of Lee’s 
arms above his head. 


Illustration 11—Note how he picks up the 
left foot and pivots on the right. 





Illustration 12—Note the height of the left 
leg and position of the ball which is hidden 
from the hitter. 





Illustration 13—The ball is brought down 
behind the right thigh. 





Illustration 14 shows Lee starting forward 
with the ball brought back behind the entire 
body. 





Illustration 15 shows Lee about to release 


the ball. 


Illustrations 16, 17 and 18—Note the fol- 
low-through of the right leg, how Lee brings 
his foot down and his hands up in a fielding 
position. 
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GABBY HARTNETT SHOWING 
HOW TO GET THE THROW 
AWAY FAST 


Illustration 19-shows Hartnett about to re- 
ceive the ball. 


Illustration 20—As he receives the ball, he 
starts to shift into a position to throw. 


Illustrations 21 and 22—Note the position 
of his feet and the cocking of his arm. 


Illustration 23—He has shifted his weight 
to the left foot, and pivots. 


Illustration 24—Hartnett steps forward. 


Illustrations 25 and 26—Hartnett has 
brought the ball up to a throwing position 
which you will note has never been higher 
than his head at any time. 
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Swimming Pool, New Trier Township High School 


Indoor Swimming Pool Design 


By Otto H. Matte 


Swimming Coach Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 


HILE every swimming pool pre- 

W sents some individual problems 

in design, construction and equip- 
ment that must be satisfactorily solved, 
there are certain basic principles that 
should be included in the design of all 
pools to insure their safe, efficient and eco- 
nomical operation. 

Indoor pools for either public or scho- 
lastic use are generally rectangular in 
shape with the length a multiple of 15 feet 
and the width of a multiple of 5 feet to ac- 
commodate an even number of swimming 
lanes. Circular or oval pools are mainly 
used for outdoor or private installations 
and are not as adaptable to competitive 
swimming events as those with straight 
sides. 

Rectangular pools 60 feet, 75 feet, and 
25 meters long and 20 or 30 feet wide have 
proved especially desirable for swimming 
meets since most of the recognized courses 
are on even multiple of these lengths. The 
dimensions of a pool should not be as- 
sumed arbitrarily, however, but derived 
from the estimated attendance. 

In computing the maximum efficient ca- 
pacity of a pool, a maximum of twelve 
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persons is usually allowed for each diving 
board and the pool area within 10 feet of 


it 





Pool at Proviso Township High School 


the end of the board, and one person for 
each 27 square feet of the remaining swim- 
ming area. Since only about two-thirds 
of the swimmers will normally be in the 
water at one time, this will give each swim- 
mer an average of 36 square feet of pool 
area, which is generally considered: suffi- 
cient for normal purposes. 

The daily capacity or bathing load of a 
pool is computed not from the size of the 
pool, but from the flow of clean water into 
the pool. Since the quantity of dirt or 
foreign matter introduced into a pool is 
mainly dependent on the number of per- 
sons entering the pool rather than on the 
length of time they stay in the water, the 
number of bathers admitted in any period 
of time should not exceed twenty persons 
for every 1,000 gallons of clean water in- 
troduced into the pool during that period. 

The depth of indoor pools generally va- 
ries from a minimum to 3 feet 6 inches 
at the shallow end to a maximum of 12 
feet at a point 15 feet from the opposite 
end. .Where the depth of the water is less 
than 5 feet the floor should not have a 
slope of more than 1 foot in 15. At 
depths greater than this, however, much 
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Baltimore City College Swimming Pool 


steeper slopes may be used. A narrow 
ledge, 12 to 18 inches wide, running 
around the edge of the pool, 4% feet be- 
low the surface, provides an excellent place 
for swimmers to rest and does not inter- 
fere with persons diving from the sides. 
Pools built to these specifications are suit- 
able for instructional or recreational pur- 
poses and may also be used for competitive 
swimming events, including the 10-foot or 
3-meter high dive. 

When possible, the pool should be lo- 
cated so that skylights, windows and slid- 
ing doors can be utilized to admit sunlight 
and air and make the pool more attractive 
during the day. In some instances, where 
space has been limited, pools have been 
installed on the upper floors of buildings, 
the added benefit derived from the natural 
lighting more than compensating for the 
additional cost of the larger structural 
members supporting the pool floor. 

For proper illumination, the combined 
area of the windows and skylights should 
be not less than half the area of the pool 
including the walks. Drafts of outside air 
should not be permitted to blow directly 
on the bathers, but should be diffused by 
baffles or tilting windows. Heating units, 
if of the radiator type, are more desirable 
if they are either recessed or screened so 
that bathers cannot come in direct contact 
with them, and their temperature should 
be thermostatically controlled to keep the 
air temperature in the room between 70° 
and 75° F. 

The problem of condensation in a pool 
room, whether it is above or below ground, 
is serious, but can be solved by proper at- 
tention. The air in the room normally has 
a relatively high moisture content which, 
upon coming in contact with cold walls or 
ceilings, will cause condensation. By main- 
taining the air temperature as low as com- 
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fort will permit, the trouble is minimized, 
but even then some condensation may be 
produced. Proper insulation of the walls 
and ceiling to control the variations in tem- 
perature will be beneficial. 

Wall surfaces should be of a material 
which is not affected by moisture and one 
which may easily be kept clean. Concrete 
masonry, cast stone, glazed brick and por- 
celain tile produce serviceable walls and 
have unlimited decorative possibilities. 
Sound reverberations, because of the prev- 
alence of sound repelling surfaces, are fre- 
quently troublesome. This may be re- 
duced to a great extent by the use of 
light-weight concrete masonry in the walls 
and acoustical tile ceilings or by breaking 
up the ceiling area by means of beams. 





Beautiful decorative effects may be pro- 
duced by leaving the concrete ceiling 
beams exposed and giving them an orna 
mental treatment. 

The pool itself must be watertight and 
designed to withstand the pressure of the 
water in the pool and the pressure of the 
earth when the pool is empty. The floor 
should be at least 6 inches thick, reinforced 
with mesh or bars weighing 50 pounds or 
more per 100 square feet. Expansion 
joints filled with mastic and sealed with 
twenty-gauge copper strips embedded in 
both slabs should be placed in the bottom 
about 40 feet apart, preferably at the 5- 
foot depth where the slope of the bottom 
changes. The joints at the bottom corners 
of the pool, where the floor and walls meet, 
should also be filled with mastic material 
Joints in the walls, should be of the tongue 
and groove type, sealed with copper strips. 

The concrete used in swimming pools 
should consist of clean, well-graded aggre- 
gates, portland cement and not more than 
6 gallons of water per sack of cement. The 
concrete should be mixed in standard type 
mixers and immediately deposited in the 
forms. Spading the concrete during the 
placing operation and vibrating the con- 
crete by means of mechanical vibrators 
placed either inside the form or against 
the forms will reduce the possibility of 
porous spots and produce a smooth, dura- 
ble, impervious surface. Fresh concrete 
should be protected from freezing tem- 
peratures with dry straw and burlap and 
from premature drying with a wet burlap, 
left in place for at least seven days. 

The hand rails and scum gutters are 
usually an integral part of the wall and 
should extend the full periphery of the 
pool. Extending the wall slightly above 
the walk surrounding the pool provides an 





Swimming Pool, University of Michigan 
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The Westinghouse AFA open-type porce- 
lain enameled unit has found wide 
acceptance for athletic fields. 








The new Westinghouse AVH aluminum 
floodlight, with hinged door, is ideally 
suited for every type of sport application. 








The new Westinghouse CS-10 under- 
water lighting unit is ideal for indoor or 
outdoor swimming pools. 


WHEN YOU THINK 
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PLAN 1938 FLOODLIGHTING 








COACHES EVERYWHERE PRAISE 
RESULTS OF NIGHT ATHLETICS 


It’s kickoff time for floodlighting! Every 
bit as important as spring fraining are 
plans for boosting attendance at games 
this fall. 

Every coach knows that 
crowds make for better interscholastic 
than 


doubled and interest in athletics in- 


bigger 


sports. Attendance has more 
creased beyond all expectations in 
locations where floodlighting has been 
installed for night games. Here is the 
opportunity to arouse athletic enthusi- 
asm and to increase gate revenue. 
School athletic grounds actually be- 
come nighttime community centers 


under floodlighting. 
For proper. illumination of football 


fields, softball and baseball diamonds, 
tennis courts, indoor or outdoor swim- 
ming pools, Westinghouse offers a com- 
plete line of floodlighting equipment, 
designed and constructed for each 
specific application. Westinghouse 
floodlights are rugged, weatherproof 
lighting units that give efficient, trouble- 
free performance at reasonable installa- 
tion and operating cost. 

Begin your fall floodlighting plans 
today by calling your local Westing- 
house Distributor. Ask him for the new 
book, ‘‘Sports Floodlighting;’’ or address 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Park, 


Lighting Division, Edgewater 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SIDELINE PARKA 


Made specially for college football 
squads, but suitable for spectators 


also. . . . Made of extra strong per- 
cale doubled to heavy blanket lin- 
ing. Double stitched seams. Rag- 
lan shoulders fully cut to allow 
room for pads. Parka hood with 
drawstring. Knee length and full 
skirt to go under seat and over 
knees when seated. Rustproof 
buckles. High slash pockets. Three 


sizes: Small — Medium — Large. 
Colors: Blue—Cardinal— Khaki— 
Gold. 


See it at your dealer's. If he 
can’t supply you, write us. 
Sample swatches on request. 


HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 
Dept. A 
Framingham, Mass. 











25th Annual Mid-West 
Physical Education 


Convention 
April 6th to 10th, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago 


INTERESTING PROGRAMS 


Prominent speakers: 


E. D. Mitchell 

Harold Rugg 

J. E. Rogers 

Mrs. J. K. Pettengill 

Hon. Gov. Philip LaFollette 
James Weber Linn 

Dr. Morris Fishbein 

Dr. Herman Bundesen 

Dr. Arthur Todd 

Miss Ethel Perrin 


A. H. PRITZLAFF 
Dir. Phys. Ed., Chicago Public Schools 
Secy.-Treas. 
Mid-West Physical Education Assoc. 
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additional handhold for bathers leaving 
the pool and prevents water from the floor 
from draining back into the pool. If the 
wall of the pool is not raised above the 
walk, the scum gutters should be designed 
to catch this surface drainage. In either 
case the coping should have smooth 
rounded corners and a non-slip surface 
at least a foot wide. 

Ladders recessed into the walls have 
proved very satisfactory. When pipe 
ladders, which fasten to the wall, are used 
they should be removable to permit the 
use of the full width of the pool for com- 
petitive events. 

The sides of the pool should be perpen- 
dicular and may either be lined with cast 
stone or tile, or the structural concrete 
may be used without additional lining. 
An excellent surface can be secured by 
rubbing the concrete with carborundum 
bricks immediately after the forms have 
been removed. A finish of white cement 
paint produces an attractive pool. 

Lane and depth markers of a sharply 
contrasting color may be painted on the 
walls of the pool or permanently em- 
bedded in the walls or lining. Colored tile 
or cast stone blocks installed either as a 
part of a lining or directly into the con- 
crete walls, provide clear-cut markings 
that do not require further attention and 
add greatly to the beauty of the pool. If 
painted lines and figures are to be used, 
their outlines should be marked in the 
fresh concrete to facilitate repainting. 

Flood lights for the pool room should 
be designed by a lighting expert and so 
arranged that all parts of the pool receive 
adequate illumination. 

Underwater lights, first used in the Co- 
lumbia University pool built in 1887, which 
had old style carbon arc lights installed be- 
hind glass windows have been extensively 
developed during the past few years and 





are flow available in a number of styles. 
For night events lights of this type re- 
cessed in the sides of the pool give the 


- water a particularly attractive crystalline 


appearance and illuminate all portions of 
the pool. 

Watertight observation windows set in 
the sides of the pool below the waterline, 
which permit coaches to study the under- 
water technique of their pupils, have been 
used in many school installations. To be 
of greatest benefit, the windows should be 
large enough to permit adequate observa- 
tion and be so designed that the coach can 
assume a comfortable position while 
watching the students in action. Many 
coaches who have this equipment at their 
disposal, while realizing the value of this 
type of instruction, have not made as ex- 
tensive use of it as might be expected due 
to a poor arrangement of the observation 
quarters. 

The water used for swimming pools is 
supplied by two general methods. The 
fill and draw system, in which the pool is 
drained and refilled periodically, although 
suitable for small, private or oceanside 
pools is not as satisfactory for general 
purposes as the continuous circulation 
type. The latter system, in addition to 
being much more sanitary, is more eco- 
nomical when the water is heated and 
does not necessitate the periodic closing of 
the pool required by the fill and draw 
method. ' 

In a recirculating system, the water is 
continuously maintained in a pure state 
by drawing it from the pool through 
drains placed on the bottom passing it 
through purifying equipment of proper 
design and capacity and returning it to 
the pool through inlets placed approxi- 
mately 10 feet apart in the walls and about 
10 inches below the surface. Hair catch- 
ers installed as a part of these systems, 
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Plenty of Kicks... a : 
but No Complaints! 












LENTY of long kicks, too! For every record 
kick ever recorded in football was made 
with a Spalding Official Ball. 

In fact, the whole history of the Spalding 
J5-V Official Intercollegiate Football is liberally 
sprinkled with record-breaking performances. 

Again this year, when America’s outstand- 
ing elevens go into action, you'll see the J5-V 
boring through the air on hundreds of grid. 
irons—gaining maximum yardage on passes, 
punts, and place-kicks. 


Start your team off right! Give your boys 
the benefit of the football that keeps its official 
size, shape, and weight throughout the most 
gruelling play 


Other Football Equipment 


Ask your Spalding dealer or representative to 
show you the complete line of Spalding uni- 
forms, helmets, pads, shoes, and other football 
accessories. The Spalding label on any article 
is your assurance of finest quality. 


Lf faaleling » Me 


FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
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RUBBER 
BURNS 


on your 


gym floor means a fast surface: one 





that permits quick starting and stop- 
ping without slipping. For this finish 


has a high coefficient of friction. 


And Dolcorock means a handsome 
floor, for it is proof against rubber 
burns—is virtually infusible. Stays 


handsome a long time, for it is durable. 


Imagine a thin layer of thin, trans- 
parent, pale amber colored rock fitted 
to your gym floor: that’s Dolcorock. 
It’s easy to put on with lamb wool 
applicator, fibre mop, cheesecloth pad 
or brush. Gives great coverage: one 
gallon covers 600 square feet of new 


hardwood flooring on the average. 


Important: Dolcorock is guaranteed 
to outwear any other finish of this 
type. 


Send for Complete Dolge 
Floor Maintenance Manual 
It’s FREE! 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


Flooring Division 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
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eliminate hair, lint and other matter from 
the water while finely divided insoluble 
particles are precipitated by an alum co- 


agulant and removed by mechanical filters. - 


For proper clarification of public pools, 
the filtration equipment should be of 
sufficient capacity to provide a turn-over 
of the pool capacity at least once in every 
eight hours. 

Sterilizers, generally of the chloramine, 
chlorine gas or sodium hypochlorite types, 
destroy the active harmful bacteria in the 
water before it is returned to the pool and 
also imparts to the water a residual ster- 
ilizing power which destroys the bacteria 
as soon as they are brought into the pool. 
Various other methods of sterilization 
have been developed, but chlorine in one 
form or another has been the most widely 
used due to both its effective results and 
simplicity in taking tests. 

Large or heavy particles of dirt or sand 
which are not carried into the floor drains 
are usually removed with vacuum pool 
cleaners. These are operated, from 
either the sides of the pool or from the 
bottom by an attendant wearing a light 
diving mask, much like ordinary domestic 
vacuum cleaners except that the dirt-car- 
rying agent is water instead of air. At- 
taching the base of the cleaning nozzle to 
either a portable suction pumping unit or 
outlets of the recirculating system placed 
on the sides of the pool near the surface 
will create sufficient current to remove 
this sediment and keep even outdoor pools 
clean and sanitary. 
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EXPANSION JOINT IN FLOOR 


Floating particles are usually carried off 
by raising the surface of the pool and 
allowing the surface water to drain into 
the scum gutters. Inlets in the scum gut- 
ter may lead into the recirculating system 
or sometimes to the sewer. A direct con- 
nection from the pool to the sewer is not 
advisable and is prohibited in many states 
due to the danger of backwater from san- 
itary sewers entering the pool. Similarly 
direct connections between swimming 
pools and water supply systems are also 
prohibited in most states. Open surge 
tanks or vacuum breaks, installed between 
the service connection and the recirculat- 
ing system do not interfere with the nor- 
mal functioning of the installation and 
prevent any possibility of contaminating 


_ the water supply. 


Heating units are usually installed be- 
tween the filters and the chlorinators and 
are generally of the ordinary boiler type 
with a capacity large enough to maintain 
the water in the pool at the desired tem- 
perature. The injection of steam into the 
water to accelerate heating or as a means 
of heating the water, is not permitted in 
many states. 

In the design of swimming pool instal- 
lations the arrangement of the locker 
rooms, showers, bleachers and coaches’ 
quarters are also of prime importance. 

Locker rooms should have concrete 
floors with concrete base boards at least 
6 inches high, constructed as an integral 
part of the floor. If concrete platforms 
the same height are placed under the lock- 
ers, the floor can be flushed down with a 
hose without damaging either the lockers 
or the contents. 

Two separate sets of lockers and show- 
ers are very desirable and should be pro- 
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ANOTHER IMPORTANT WILSON CONTRIBUTION TO SOFTBALL 









TT 


Wilson, the pioneering leader in softball, has definitely 
added to ball performance and durability by the pre- 
vulcanized process. he 


This vulcanizing process gives the softball two or 
three times longer life 


BECAUSE: The Kapok processed to the inner side 
of the shell prevents the abrasion and wearing that 
causes breakdown of fibre. 


The vulcanizing process betters performance 


BECAUSE: 1, It protects shape and freshness in dry —“[/ustrating how 
, ; eas Kapok is vulcan- 
climates. 2, Adds life and resiliency to the ball. 3, 


: : ized to inside of 
Makes a more flexible ball to pitcher or players’ feel. inner shell, 


To be sure of giving your team the advantage of the 
latest developments in softball equipment, see Wilson 
softballs, gloves, uniforms and other equipment before 
you buy any other equipment at any price. See the 
Wilson dealer or write for the Wilson 1938 catalogue. 


“=1Dilbon 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Illustrating outer 
leather cover to 
which rubber shell 
holding Kapok is 
firmly cemented. 





WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND OTHER LEADING CITIES 
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vided wherever possible. The second 
locker and shower room not only make 
special mixed bathing events possible, but 
it may also be used as a visiting team room 
or as a means of separating incoming and 
outgoing swimming classes or groups. 

Showers should be placed between the 
dressing room and the pool. For individ- 
ual use, showers with individual mixing 
valves are desirable. When large groups 
are handled, either group or zone showers 
controlled by central mixing valves will be 
found more practical. In the group sys- 
tem, banks of showers with a fixed water 
temperature established for each group, 
bathers are enabled to take either hot, 
warm or cold showers by selecting the 
group having the proper temperature. In 
the zone showers, however, the bathers 
pass from the individually controlled show- 
ers through a series of showers maintained 
at 105°, 90°, 75° and 60°, respectively, be- 
fore entering the pool. 

In any pool, however, regardless of the 
type of shower installation, both complete 
baths and a final shower before entering 
the pool should be compulsory. Although 
many coaches feel that the danger of con- 
tracting athletes foot in swimming pools 
has been exaggerated, foot pans filled with 
an antiseptic solution, placed at the en- 


trance to the pool will eliminate the possi- 
bility of infection from this source. 

Spectators should not be permitted to 
enter the walk surrounding the pool, but 
should be confined to a visitors’ gallery. 
Seats in this section may be of either the 
bleacher or backed types, but should be 
of such construction as to permit washing. 
The floor of the visitors’ gallery should be 
concrete with a watertight foot rail or 
curb and separate floor drains to permit 
the gallery to be flushed with a hose with- 
out the waste water draining onto the pool 
walk. , 

Coaches and attendants’ quarters sepa- 
rated from the pool room by glass parti- 
tions which permit a full view of the pool 
are very desirable for individual confer- 
ences or when checking attendance records 
and should be incorporated in the design 
of the pool room. whenever practicable. 
When additional space is available, a sepa- 
rate office maintained at normal tempera- 
tures and humidity should be provided. 





The plans in this article are not in- 
tended for use as working drawings but as 
typical suggestions. Structures of this 
type should be designed and construction 
supervised by competent engineers or ar- 
chitects, based on local conditions and re- 
quirements——EDITOR’S NOTE. 


A Baseball Clinic’s High Points 


By H. S. DeGroat 
Springfield College 





= the football and basketball 
clinics that are held throughout 
the country during those sports’ sea- 
son, primarily for the interpretation of 
rules, the baseball clinic held by Mr. 
DeGroat last spring takes on the form 
of technical discussions. This report 
of the clinic contains valuable sugges- 
tions on technic and interesting sub- 
jects for discussion. 





S article is merely an attempt to 
share, with the interested baseball 
coach or player, some of the high spots 
of a baseball clinic held under my direc- 
tion near the end of the last scholastic and 
intercollegiate baseball season. The sug- 
gestions presented at that time may prove 
of value to the coach during the present 
season, from the technical side and also 
offer suggested subjects for clinics. 

R. W. Erickson, newly appointed fresh- 
man coach at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut, gave an Analysis of Prospec- 
tive Pitchers. Erickson, a former very ef- 
fective college pitcher and a successful 
high school coach, who has had the experi- 
ence of attempting to develop a pitcher in 
one season, detailed five points of his plan 
of development: 

1—Make the prospective pitcher take 
advantage of everything he has. (a) Does 


he have an even temper? (b) Is he willing 
to learn? (c) Will he keep going? 

2—Check on the hands of the candidate. 
Are his fingers long or short? (a) If long, 
let the pitcher grip the seams of the ball. 
(b) If the fingers are short, the grip should 
be across the seams. Let these lads grip 
the ball differently when throwing the 
curve ball. Keep the fingers off the seams 
when throwing the slow ball. 

3—Make each pitcher’s motion as easy 
as possible. Do not change unless to his 
advantage. If throwing side arm, let him 
work (a) across one seam only for one 
curve and (b) across the other seam for a 
different curve. 

4—Let the prospect work on the part 
ci the rubber that he likes and from which 
he gets the best results. Control can be 
gained or lost by moving from one spot to 
another on the rubber. 

5—In coaching the pitchers: (a) Make 
each pitcher work two innings each day. 
(b) Correct him if he is wrong. (c) Re- 
member his mistakes and start there the 
next day. (d) Coach him along. 

6—The outline of work after a game is 
as follows: Monday—Field ground balls, 
field fly balls, a little pitching or pointing 
out of faults before working two or three 
innings. Tuwesday—Catching men off bases. 
Work 20 to 30 minutes on control; -vork 
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uwo or three innings. Wednesday—Same 
as Tuesday. Thursday—Catching men off 
bases. Give suggestions for pitching strat- 
egy. Work 10 to 15 minutes on control. 
Friday—Lay off. This depends upon the 
make-up of the squad. 

Coach J. E. Gargan of Kingswood 
School presented his very excellent plan of 
developing hitters. His article in the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL last April, Helping the 
Secondary School Batter, may be read and 
re-read with value. 

Irving Walmer, who has won numerous 
city baseball championships at Technical 
High School, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
gave some high points in regard to the 
battery. 

He pointed out that the catcher should 
dominate and control the battery. This 
key man must have energy and pep, abil- 
ity to throw and be clear-headed and 
smart. He must shift as the ball is pitched 
and not let it slip by on either side. He 
must know how to use his bare hand. His 
glove target is very helpful, especially with 
men on bases, if the pitcher is inclined to 
watch the bases too much. 

In fielding the ball, his summary of in- 
structions were: Throw underhand if out 
to the right of the pitching lane. If to 
the left, throw overhand. If a left-handed 
pitcher, the catcher should take the balls 
on the first-base line. 

Walmer reviewed his instructions to his 
pitchers: He works them in two planes; 
horizontally—high or low. This eliminates 
the center groove entirely. He has them 
use their feet to control the inside or out- 
side ball, stepping slightly to the left to 
throw the outside ball to a right-handed 
batter and stepping slightly to the right to 
throw the inside ball. This simple plan 
seems to have given his pitchers great suc- 
cess and may well be considered by school- 
boy coaches. 

Bob Berry, coach of Springfield Classical 
High School, listed some of the fundamen- 
tals that every coach must stress and re- 
peat every season if he expects to have a 
ball club; infield fly work, defense against 
bunts, pitcher backing up bases and work- 
ing with the infield, trapping runners, fake 
throws, taking throws at second, and other 
likely situations. 

Berry’s experience with high school lads 
on the double play at second has made him 
feel that the scoop idea is bad and that the 
lad should use the bare hand and step and 
toss the ball for effective double-play ac- 


tion. The toss should be to the heart of” 


the other man. Berry also advised that 
the pitcher should throw often to the base 
if the count is 3-2 on the hitter-so that 
the runner will be leaning toward first in- 
stead of toward second. He further ex- 
pressed the belief that high school infield- 
ers are inclined to go too deep on relays 
from the outfield. 

Pete Bigler, former professional ball 
player and now coach at Worcester Tech- 
nical Institute, emphasized some facts per- 
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DEEP-SEA DIVERS 


‘*Well, fellows, we’re up against one of the fastest 
quarter mile teams on our schedule this year... 
and I’m issuing 15 pound shoes and a diver’s out- 
fit for everybody. So get out there and burn up the 
track!”? Perhaps no coach would go to that ex- 
treme. And yet in a close race, with a finishing 
margin measured by inches, a man can be handi- 
capped by extra ounces and extra stiffness in his 
footwear just as disastrously as by extra pounds or 
by extra cumbersome garments. 

Soft and pliable, 17% stronger, weight for weight, 
than any other leather, and featherlight, Kangaroo 
is a help not a hindrance when a real test comes. 
Your ’varsities need shoes of Kangaroo, 
for the speed they mean in a pinch. All 
of your teams need them for the foot- 
comfort of their pliability, and the 
safety of their strength. 


KANGARCO 


TANNED IN AMERICA 
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Muscles in Action 


An authoritative chart show- 
ing the behavior of muscles 
during exercise 


10 drawings of 
muscles used 
in various sports with names clearly 
printed on each drawing. Printed in 
two colors on cardboard—size 22x16 





Now available hee age a ga 
for the first 


Trainers, Osteopaths 
and Chiropodists for 
J 
fime ... 





use in demonstra- 
tions, lectures and 
consultations 


Nx teachers, coaches and athletic 
directors can get authoritative 
drawings showing the muscles of the 
body in action! 

So far as we know, these are the first 
drawings of their kind ever made. They 
show the actual performance of muscles 
used in the popular sports of the day. 

These action illustrations were originally 
made to explain the causes of muscular 
soreness and its relief through Absorbine Jr. 
Now they have been assembled in conven- 
ient form. Suitable for use in class room 
and athletic demonstrations. And by osteo- 
paths and chiropodists in consultations. 








Wash Fatigue Acids out 


of Muscles... Quick Relief 
for Muscle Soreness 


Muscle pain and stiffness are caused by 
fatigue acids which settle in the muscle 
fibers after unusual exercise. Absorbine Jr. 
brings quick relief by speeding the blood 
through the muscles—and the blood 
promptly washes away these harmful 
acids! Rub on right after exercise 
and 2 or 3 times during the day. 


Kills Athlete's Foot Fungi 














FREE — Order your copy of 
these drawings today. This 
muscle chart will be sent to 
you upon request, together 
with a free sample. Address 
W.F.Young,Inc.,420 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. y 


ABSORBINE Jr. 
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taining to defensive baseball. To lower 
the number of bases stolen, he pointed out 
that very often stealing is due to the 
pitcher raising his heel too much. The 
foot should be kept close to the ground as 
the delivery to the batter is made. Out- 
fielders have a very important part in de- 
fensive baseball. They must be backers- 
up. Two should be after every ball. On 
a steal, the outfielder should go in as soon 
as the pitch goes by the batter. 

If runners are on first and second with 
no outs and a bunt is expected, pitcher 
should throw high outside. Bigler again 
stressed the fact that the strongest de- 
fense in baseball carries down the center 
with the catcher, pitcher, keystone sack 
players and the center fielder the real 
backbone of the defense. 

In closing the Clinic, Jack Gates of 
Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut, led a 
discussion that brought out three facts 
worth further consideration by baseball 
coaches. First, the knee dip has proven 
effective by his pitchers if used both in de- 
livery to the bat and in throwing to first 
with a runner on base. Second, the j jump 
throw to second by a pitcher can be taught 
the schoolboy pitcher. This maneuver con- 
sists of the short turn toward second, done 
by jumping and turning the body, the po- 
sition of the feet changing so that they 
point toward second, instead of the home 
plate. The snap of the ball occurs as the 
feet strike the ground. Third, the strength- 
ening of the second team, by cutting the 
varsity squad to fourteen men, will allow 
for more and better games for both squads. 


A Note on Doubles Play 


By Darwin A. Hindman 


Chairman, Department of Physical Education 
University of Missouri 


T is common practice for four play- 

I ers in a doubles match of handball or 

tennis to arrange a little tournament 

of three games, each player taking the 

other three as successive partners, with the 

expectation of comparing the standings of 

the four individuals. The assumption pre- 

sumably is that some such comparison as 
this may result: 


Standing 


Name Won Lost 

aa 3 0 1.000 
A 2 1 .667 
Melton ......... 1 2 333 
D's cetaades 0 3 .000 


It happens that no such result is ob- 
tainable. In fact, the possible combina- 
tions of standings are limited to two, and 
in either case three of the four men must 
be tied for one position. The fourth man 
must win all three games, or else lose all 
three. More specifically, the table of re- 
sults will always show one or the other 
of the following two combinations of 
standings: 


Lost Standing 


1.000 


Name 
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McGRAW-HILL 


BOOKS 


Lamar's 
THE ATHLETIC PLANT 
Layout, Equipment and 


Care $3.00 


Combines a practical treatment of the layout 
of athletic fields, the construction of the neces- 
sary equipment used in athletic contests, and 
the care and maintenance of such equipment, 
with suggestive ideas for conducting athletic 
contests. A feature of the book is the inclusion 
of drawings of equipment which may be con- 


structed in the school shop. 


Jones and Brown's 
SWINGING INTO GOLF $2.00 


"Good golf is easy to play and it is regrettable 
that so many persons who play at golf make 
His book, 


presenting the gist of his twenty years’ experi- 


such a labor of it," says Ernest Jones. 
ence, will help the great army of laborers at 


golf to become players. 


Instead of surrounding the student with many 
do's and don't's on various parts of the stroke, 
Ernest Jones emphasizes one simple principle 
for producing a free, natural swing. How he 
applies this positive approach, and how other 
elements of better playing follow naturally in 
its wake, is explained in detail, in text and dia- 


gram, in this book. 


Crampton's 
THE BOY'S BOOK OF 


STRENGTH $2.00 


A complete philosophy and system of strength 
Dr. Alexis 


“As a procedure to 


building, in the boy's own idiom. 
Carrel says of the book, 
acquire health, harmony, and strength, athletics 


is highly significant. Strength is the foundation 


on which are built courage, kindness, will power, 


endurance, love of adventure. Dr. Crampton is 


guiding youth in its first steps toward this goal.” 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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It may be of interest to note just why 
this necessity exists. The explanation is 
very simple, and requires that one merely 
keep in mind three perfectly obvious facts: 
(1) At any given time each player is either 
the partner or the opponent of any other 
player. (2) Each player has one of the 
others as a partner once, and as an oppo- 
nent twice, in the series of three games 
which constitute the tournament. (3) A 
player wins when his partner wins and 
loses when his partner loses; he wins when 
an opponent loses, and loses when an oppo- 
nent wins. 

Now, assume that player A wins all 
three games. Since his partner must al- 
ways win and his opponents always lose, 
and since each other player is A’s partner 
once and his opponent twice, it follows that 
players B, C, and D, will each win one 
game and lose two. 

Similarly, assume that player A lwses all 
three games. Then each of the other three 
men will lose one game while playing as 
A’s partner, and win two games while 
playing as his opponent. 

Assume again that A wins one game and 
loses two, and see what success the other 
three men have. The player who happens 
to be A’s partner when A wins his only 
game will, of course, win this game. He 
will also win the other two games because 
he is in each case the opponent of a loser. 
The other two players are A’s opponents 
when he wins and hence must lose. In the 
two games lost by A each of these two 
players is A’s opponent once and his part- 
ner once, and consequently will win one 
game and lose one. Thus it is clear that 
if A wins one game and loses two, then 
each of the other two players will also win 
one and lose two, while the fourth man will 
win all three. 

Finally, assume the only other possible 
result for A; that he wins two games and 
loses one. The man who is A’s partner 
when he loses his game will lose all three 
games, one because he is the partner of A 
when A loses, and two because he is the 
opponent of A when A wins. Each of the 
other two men will lose two and win one; 
win one as the opponent of A when A 
loses, win one as the partner of A when A 
wins, and lose one as the opponent of A 
when A wins. 

If the tournament should be continued 
through a second round, or even a third 
one, it would still be impossible for the 
four men to have four different standings; 
there would be at least one tie. It is only 
when four rounds are played that there is 
a possibility of eliminating all ties. 
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Plan to attend 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY'S 


12th ANNUAL 


COACHING-SCHOOL-BY-THE-LAKE 
August 15 to 27 





HERE’S THE LINEUP: 


FOOTBALL ¥ 
LYNN WALDORF ~— BO MecMILLIN 


Northwestern Indiana 
FRED THOMSEN BURT INGWERSEN 
Arkansas Northwestern 


BASKETBALL 
DUTCH LONBORG "TED PAYSEUR 








ee Northwestern Northwestern 
LYNN WALDORF Courses in swimming, track, golf, tennis administration 
Northwestern—Football and intramurals by members of Northwestern Coach- 
; ing Staff. 


Two Complete Weeks 


Here’s an opportunity to spend two complete weeks 
with a group of the nation’s greatest coaches. The 
excellent records of Waldorf and McMillin stamp 
them ds outstanding among the younger coaches in 
the country. Thomsen’s Arkansas eleven set a new 
forward passing record last year. Lonborg’s basket- 
ball teams have been outstanding in:the Big Ten 
for 10 years. 


ca 
a Watch College All-Stars. 


You will see the College All-Stars, a team of last 
year’s All-Americans, train for their game with the 
Washington Redskins. The All-Stars will practice 
daily at Dyche stadium. 


Enjoy a Grand Vacation 


Evanston, located on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
is an ideal summer resort . . . excellent bathing 
beaches . . . big league baseball at the Cubs and 
White Sox parks . ... numerous golf courses .. . 
ideal living quarters in dormitories on the lake 
front . . . special accommodations, while they last, 
for coaches with families . . . A vacation you will 
never forget. 


} FRED THOMSEN 


Arkansas—Forward Pass 


K. L. WILSON, Athletic Director 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me additional information concerning 
Northwestern’s Summer Coaching School. 


PERINE: ..0)<as0m > ceieOacoh od <ok PiaMee tomas Ohne 

7 & Pee ee oe ee ee i ees 
DUTCH LONBORG 

i Northwestern—Basketball Oe ys. s i's ee cee RE er ST 
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TRACK 


Style T—A good durable track shoe. Upper made of 
tough Athletic Tan leather that insures fit, comfort and 
resists perspiration. 

Style S—Our finest model University shoe. A light, but 


very. durable, glove-fitting yellowback Kangaroo sprint 
shoe. Hand-turned construction. 


Style NX—A hand turned shoe made of very fine grade 
of Athletic Tan leather. Fits like a glove. 

Style J—Field or jumping shoe of a grade correspond- 
ing to Style S. Has counter and two spikes in heel. 
Our very best yellowback field shoe. 

Style 75—A very strong shoe of welt construction. 
Highest grade oak soles. Made of Athletic Tan 
leather. Two spikes in heel. 

Style 74—Made of Athletic Tan leather. An excep- 
tionally fine shoe. Two spikes in the heel. 


BASEBALL 


Style 41—The finest value in a baseball shoe. Made 
of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. Split 
shank sole. 

Style 39—A very good shoe for the money. Upper 
made of a tough grade of Athletic Tan leather. 
Counter and insole made of best shoe fiber. Outsole 
of good Oak leather. Tempered steel spikes put on 
with copper rivets. A value hard to beat. 








Style KB—Goodyear welt construction with straight — 
sole. An extremely strong shoe. Upper made of 
the finest Athletic Tan leather. Used by quite a 
few Big League catchers and pitchers. Best shoe 
in our line for this purpose. 

Style 27—Goodyear welt construction with split 
shank sole. Upper of Athletic Tan leather; soft 
and pliable, yet very tough. Resists perspiration. 
Style NB—A very fine Goodyear welt construction baseball shoe with split shank sole. 
Made of Ath-Tan Kangaroo. Used by many professionals. 

Style S$B—Our very best feather-weight baseball shoe built especially for the big league 
player. Made of Yellowback Kangaroo. Extra strong and extra light. 


Manufactured by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 
1259-63 N. Wood St. 





Chicago, Illinois 

















PICTURE REPRINTS 


Will all those subscribers of one year or more, who have not re- 
quested the 1937 picture reprints as announced in the June issue, 
please send in their requests at once. 


THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 


6858 Glenweed Ave., Chicage, Ill. 
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The necessity for arriving at one or the 
other of the combinations of standings 
given above can be demonstrated in a dif- 


ferent way, which shows other features of 


this apparently simple little tournament. 
In the first round one pair must win and 
one pair must lose. Since all players 
change partners for the second round, each 
team in the second round will consist of a 


’ winner and loser; i.e. when the second 


round begins each team will consist of two 
men, of whom one has lost and one has 
won in the first round. Let us, taking W 
for win and L for lose, show the pairings 
by representing each man by the games 
won and lost previous to the round being 
shown. Then the second round will be, as 
explained above: W and L vs. W and L. 
To repeat: in the second round each team 
will include one man who has already won 
his first game, and one man who has lost 
this game. 

Again in the second round, one team 
must win and one must lose. The win- 
ning team must finish the second round 
as WW and WL; the losing team as WL 
and LL. But, WL has won his game in the 
first round, as the partner of WW, and 
hence cannot play again with WW as part- 
ner. Qbviously, the third round can be 
only: WW and LL vs. WL and WL. 

Now, if the first pair should win, the 
tournament would end with WWW, WLL, 
WLL, WLL, giving the first table of stand- 
ings. If the second pair should win, the 
results would be WWL, LLL, WWL, 
WWL, as given in the second table of 
standings. 

It is thus seen that in round three, one 
team must consist of a double winner 
paired with a double loser, while the other 
team must consist of two men, each of 
whom has won one game and lost one. 

It might seem that the third round 
should produce equalized competition by 
causing the best and poorest player to 
compete against the other two; the ex- 
tremes against the means. This, of course, 
cannot be so, since the pairings are deter- 
mined in advance. But it is amusing to see 
how players sometimes fail to grasp this 
fact. Four men will play a game, then 
change partners and play again. At the 
end of the second game, they are delighted 
to discover that one man happens to have 
won both games, while a second man has 
lost both and the other two men have each 
won one and lost one. What could be 
better than to match the top and bottom 
man against the other two, and thus pro- 
duce a very even game. The fact is, of 
course, that the men must finish the sec- 
ond round as they do; there is no other 
way. And, if partners are changed for 
each round, the third round must be with 
a double winner and double loser against 
the other two. 

This little tournament produces a con- 
siderable amount of fun, but it is not very 
effective in rating men and not at all effec- 
tive in equalizing competition. 
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The 1938 Contest for 
Coaches and Athletes 


ROM time to time coaches have writ- 

‘ten to the Editor of this publication, 
explaining the various uses that they have 
made of the pictures and articles appear- 
ing in the ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 

These letters have suggested a contest 
to be announced at this time on two sub- 
jects: (1) The use that I have made of the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL in my coaching. (For 
coaches only.) (2) The use that I have 
made of the ATHLETIC JOURNAL in my ath- 
letic training. (For athletes only.) 

Some very original ideas have been de- 
veloped by coaches for their personal use 
in training their athletes. These ideas, if 
worked out in the form of concrete sug- 
gestions, will no doubt be of value to other 
coaches who are on the alert for new things 
to hold and increase the interest of the 
boys whom they are training: Coaches are 
urged to send in a detailed write-up of any 
special use that they have made of pic- 
tures or articles so that this may be passed 
on to other coaches. 

As to the second subject, in many of the 
schools, athletes are assigned subjects and 
pictures to study in their training work. 
An artiele from some athlete will be of 
interest to coaches as well as to other ath- 
letes. 

All entries become the property of the 
ATHLETIC JouURNAL. No manuscripts will 
be returned unless they are accompanied 
by return postage. The ATHLETIC JouR- 
NAL editorial staff will be the final judge. 
Each manuscript must bear the name and 
address of the writer, and the name of the 
school in which the writer coaches or is an 
athlete. Typewritten manuscripts should 
be double spaced. 

The ATHLETIC JOURNAL reserves the 
right to withhold any or all prizes in case 
manuscripts received are of insufficient 
merit, to ‘warrant publication. 

For the best article on the first subject, 
$20.00 will be paid. For the best article 
on the second subject, $10.00. 

All articles to be considered must bear 
a postmark not later than May 15, 1938, 
and be addressed to Contest Editor, The 
Athletic Journal Publishing Company, 
6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, II. 


Running Bases 
(Continued from page 6) 


The straight-in-slide is made by placing 
the calf of one leg underneath the other, 
holding one leg flexed with the toe up for 
contact with the base. At the instant of 
contact with the base, pressure may be 
brought on the leg beneath and cause the 
person sliding to assume a standing posi- 
tion, ready to continue running if the op- 
portunity permits. 
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SPECIAL 


Dual pneumatic tires are now 


available with the 30-inch 
Park Special. This new equip- 
ment makes this machine sur- 
prisingly easy to handle, and 
greatly increases the effi- 
ciency of its operation on 
severe grades. Less vibra- 
tion, less shock on paved 
roads or sidewalks, better 
balance, and more traction 
are some of the advantages 


of using dual pneumatics. 


We Have An 
Interesting Power 
Mower Catalog— 

Write for it! 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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TWO ANSWERS 
TO THE GROUNDS 


MAINTENANCE 
PROBLEM 


POWER 
ROLLER 


The modern replacement for 
the old, time wasting, back 
breaking hand roller. Gives 
smooth lawns, level athletic 
fields, and smooth, firm ten- 
nis courts at the expense of a 
fraction of the time and man 
power of the hand type. It 
is a compact riding type with 
a weight of 1050 Ibs. and a 
rolling width of 30 inches. 


MINNESOTA 
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TRACK COACHES! 


Take care of your javelins. They will carry farther if they are kept straight and true 


JAVELIN 
HANGER 


* * 


Holds five 
javelins or 
shafts 


* * 


Each 
$2.50 








Made of steel and rubber, this new hanger fastens to any wall and five javelins or 
shafts may be inserted in the five rubber sockets which hold them firmly and straight. 


“Billy” Hayes, famous track coach at Indiana University, says: “We have three of 
these hangers in use. They enable us to take better care of our javelins and avoid 
to a greater extent warped shafts. This not only saves money, but gives the boys the 
needed confidence in their implements.” 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Although this hanger has been thoroughly tried in actual service, it is new on the 
market. If you cannot get them from your usual suppliers, we will ship you as many 


as you need, TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PREPAID, at the regular school 
price, $2.50 each. 


McMILLAN ATHLETIC GOODS CO. 


Manufacturers of Athletic Specialties 
Terre Haute, Ind. 














BASEBALL COACHING KIT 


REVISED and ENLARGED 


Favorable Comments— 
“A loose leaf coaching kit for baseball coaches which is very practical and most useful 
in its presentation.” JAMES E. Rocers, Am. Health & Phys. Ed. Mag. 
Dr. JOHN BROWN, Jr., Jour. of Phys. Ed. 


“Organizing the Pitcher's Thinking’’—'‘is one of the best articles for young pitchers 
that I have read and we want our boys to have the opportunity to read it several times.” 
CoacH Davin R. Parks, Columbus, O. 


“High School coaches should have had access to this material a long time ago and we 
would have seen more good high school baseball players.” 
WALTER MALINS, Waterbury, Conn. 


5 New ADDITIONS TO KIT—75c per set 
ORGANIZING THE PITCHER’S THINKING 
PRACTICE WORK WITH PITCHERS 
PRACTICE SESSION TALKS 
EXTRA DIVIDENDS IN THE BATTING ORDER 
QUALIFICATIONS OF BASEBALL PLAYERS 


ORIGINAL KIT—$1.10 including postage 
2 Copies of each booklet of COACH'S INSTRUCTIONS to 








Batterymen 2nd Basemen Shortstops 
1st Basemen 3rd Basemen Outfiel ers - 
12 Booklets plus "Signal System™ for = Over 350 Coaches in 43 States have 
s kit ‘ ; 





FULL KIT—18 Booklets—$1.65 
extra booklets 10c each 


Let these sheets tell you who is hittin, 
man—who is driving in the runs—who has 
about each player. 


Also available—A Study Pertaining to the Athletic Directorship of Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 22 pages—25c¢ 


Order from H. S. DeGROAT, Baseball Coach 
B. Dept., Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


DATA SHEETS—1I'/2c each 


with men on base—who is the best lead-off 
your best pitcher. Up-to-the-minute facts 
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When the slide is executed, caution 
should be taken to have the spikes parallel 
with the ground. A slide should be em- 


. phasized and any form of a jump should 


be eliminated. The head-on-slide should 
not be resorted to except in close plays, 
when the runner is about to be caught off- 
base. 


How to Practice 


Sliding should be practiced first in a slid- 
ing pit filled with sawdust and sand, or on 
a wet, grassy spot which will offer little re- 
sistance to spikes. Form should be cor- 
rected and confidence built up in the 
player before attempts are tried on the 
diamond. Slides should be perfected to 
either side and straight in. The runner 
should not attempt any fancy slides until 
the fundamental slides are perfected. 
There is little use for them. 


The Amateur and the 


Professional 
(Continued from page 12) 


who did no work with his hands and did 
not receive a daily wage. Representing 
professional sports, I represent profes- 
sionalism as it is. It doesn’t matter that 
it gets two pages in the paper for nothing, 
and that it amasses profits. It is certain 
that this thing is here, and it has perma- 
nency written all over it. Twenty million 
boys wake up in the morning and read 
about Babe Ruth, Dizzy Dean, and others. 
It doesn’t matter whether it ought to be 
this way or not, it is this way. Profes- 
sional sports have their background and 
foundation in amateur sports. Sooner or 
later we look back to find what it is coming 
out of. We wonder how the roots are 
being taken care of, particularly if we sub- 
scribe to a definite definition of education. 
I wrote to a number of conferences—I 
think everyone of them—and to some col- 
leges not in conferences. I got returns from 
some, and I found out that the eligibility 
rules disagree. The one I hold here in 
my hand represents a conference, which I 
think has high standards and ideals, one 
that has adhered closely to the standards 
of eligibility. I will read a few of the 
questions: “Have you ever received, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any compensation for 
your athletic or gymnastic skill, or for 
your knowledge of athletics? Did you 
play baseball last summer? What scholar- 
ships, loans, or remission of tuition have 
you received? Have you received any 
financial aid or promise of aid from any 
person outside of your immediate family?” 
There is a statement on the bottom of 
this blank which reads as follows: “I 
hereby certify that I have read the Con- 
ference rules carefully, that I have an- 
swered all of the above questions truth- 
fully, and I believe that I am eligible to 
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compete under the letter and the spirit of 
these rules.”’ This is to be signed by the 
applicant. And then it has to be approved 
by the chairman of the Board of Athletics, 
and he signs beneath the statement: “I 
know of no reason why Mr. Blank should 
not be eligible to compete in athletics at 
this time.” There is also a footnote which 
reads: “It is the understanding among the 
institutions composing the Conference that 
any student found guilty of falsifying his 
statement of eligibility will be dismissed 
from his university.” 

I shall cite three things to you. You 
may call the first hearsay and discount it 
as such. A man who officiated in a prom- 
inent football game this fall made the 
statement that after the game he sought 
his check for officiating, and when he lined 
up at a certain place to get his check he 
found some of the players for whom he 
had officiated that day getting theirs, and 
one made the remark to him as he received 
some money that they were paid off every 
Saturday afternoon. And if I am pushed 
to it I will be willing to verify this and 
tell where this happened and who the 
player was. 

A business manager of a major league 
baseball club made a statement recently 
which I had my secretary take in short- 
hand at the time. He stated to me that 
a large university in the country paid a 
certain student so much money, indicating 
the amount, fifteen hundred dollars, not 
to play football. The amount was de- 
manded and paid. I can’t say whether 
the athletic authorities had a hand in 
this or not, but the man accepted the 
money and did not play college football. 
The student body cou'dn’t understand it, 
and made it so unpleasant for him that he 
left the college before the season was over. 
The truth of this statement can be sup- 
ported by a major league club man. 

This is the third statement and this is 
not hearsay. I have in my files a letter 
from the president of an accredited col- 
lege of this country—a college against 
which many of you played this fall— 
asking me to pay the college money for a 
certain boy coming as a freshman this fall, 
and that he, the president, would see that 
I got the boy at the end of his college 
course. He said the father of the boy 
joined him in this request. 

I am trying to challenge the obtuseness, 
it seems to me, that can possibly prevail 
in an accredited institution in this country. 
It is different from the definition of edu- 
cation that I have held to so many years. 
If it’s the thing to do, if it’s the vogue, if 
it has come to the point where a boy en- 
tering college has got to get his cut, it’s 
either right or wrong. But if perchance 
he has the feeling that it is wrong, sooner 
or later, as he signs an eligibility blank or 
plays football on the college team, he must 
realize that he has violated the letter and 
the spirit of the rule he is professing to ob- 
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O’Shea Shoulder and 


Durable Red Fiber 


Blocking Pads Keep * 
Players in the Game. 
Body Molded for Great- 


er Comfort. 


| Neck Band 
» 
Spring Steel 
Reinforcements 
& 
Foam Rubber Padding 
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| Free Action Design 
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* 
Acid Resistant 
& 
Water Repellent 
* 
Custom Built 
ae 
Priced Within Your Budget 
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Write for New Catalog 
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Also top quality foot- 
ball jerseys, football 
pants, football hose and 
sideline sweaters. 








KNITTING MILLS 
2701 N. Pulaski Road 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Air Cushioned Soft Leather 


Light Weight with Strength 








AFETY 


FEATURES 











FiuitoedR CANVAS PRODUCTS 


Gym Mats Dummies 

Sidewall Enclosures 

Floor Covers Gridiron Covers 
A CANVAS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


RITE CANVAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
UPLAND - +--+ ++ = = = = = = INDIANA 
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The Place Of RUBBER i. Sports 
WEAR : 


Voit Sports Equipment bases its case for Rubber in 
Sports on independent laboratory tests which prove 
that rubber outlasts most other materials, including 
leather. Rubber automobile tires, for example, stand 
up under the most gruelling punishment possible. 
Furthermore, because Voit Rubber Balls are vulcan- 
ized into one unit, they eliminate the necessity of 
stitches, the weakest part of other balls. In addition, 
Voit Balls have no troublesome bladders to replace. 
And because rubber will not peel or scuff, Voit Balls 
can be used on rough playing fields of sand, cinders, 
cement, gravel, and decomposed granite—sharp sur- 
faces that quickly chew up other materials. 


PERFORM- WATERPROOF 


ANCE Because Voit Rubber Balls are 
Voit Rubber Balls Weather-and-water-proof, they cannot 
are perfectly round become soggy, “logy,” overweight, un- 
and balanced. They Playable due to wet fields, moisture 
are free from the flat 224 perspiration—another advantage 
spots, bulges and 0f rubber. Furthermore, because they 
dead spaces familiar ¢a" be used on dewy or wet fields in 
in other balls. Con. the early morning, they provide a more 
sequently, Voit un- 
failingly provides ac- 





ECONOMY 


In spite of its superior 
wearing qualities, rub- 
ber itself is inexpen- 
sive. It is easier to work 
and costs less to shape 
and mold. Thus the 
economy of rubber be- 
gins with its low first 
cost, continues with “no 
upkeep,” and ends with 
added months of extra 
service. 


member too, Voit Rubber Balls are 
curate, dependable washable, so that they can easily be 
performance. kept clean. 


Write Dept. AJ for Complete Catalog 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 





balanced schedule for gym classes. Re-: 








MINNESOTA 
TRACK 


Athletic training—Wrestling and other sports 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
COACHING SCHOOL 
JUNE 13-18 


FOOTBALL BASKETBALL 





BERNIE BIERMAN 
football 


DR. GEO. HAUSER 


line coach 





DAVE MACMILLAN JIM KELLY 
basketball track 


SPECIAL ATTRACTION 


NATIONAL COLLEGIATE TRACK and FIELD 
CHAMPIONSHIPS, MINNESOTA STADIUM, JUNE 17-18 
the greatest track meet in the United States 


VACATION—STUDY—RECREATION 
for details address 
General Extension Division—University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

















serve, and that is where the harm is done. 
Gentlemen, the harm is not to the college, 
or to the college coach—not to the alumni 
_ or to any abstract theory of education— 
the thing that has been done has been done 
to the boy. The tragic, pathetic thing is 


his view of it. This sort of thing is in 
my judgment not a part of what education 
surely ought to include. It may be per- 
fectly acceptable to say that a definition of 
education should include the ingredient 
called character, whether led to directly or 
indirectly. This is a by-product in the 
scheme of things. You gentlemen are in 
no position to deny that character has a 
place in your work. And when a boy can 
cut the corners, he is cutting the temper 
of his moral tones with a feeling that this 
is all right because everybody is doing it. 
That is the challenge that comes to 
this body of men. I don’t think the presi- 
dents, or the boards of trustees, can solve 
it. The Committee on Athletics can’t 
solve it. I don’t think anybody can, ex- 
cept the gentlemen who coach these boys. 
They have got to take a stand on this 
matter, not only as individuals, but as a 
group. I think I know the difficulty. | 
understand it. The philosophy cui bono 
in amateur athletics is a dangerous philos- 
ophy. What for whom? What do I get? 
It is one objective of the college to pro- 
duce football and baseball teams, and | 
think that the tendency of all sports is to- 
wards professionalism. It isn’t illogical, 
it’s entirely sequential that the result is an 
interest in pageantry. It is a perfectly logi- 
cal sequence and leads us right into pro- 
fessional football. It was evident that this 
would be the next step. Whether this is 
desirable or undesirable, I don’t know. I 
am not speaking on the point today as to 
whether this requirement of colleges that 
the player sign a statement is wrong, or 
entirely right and should be observed. | 
am not speaking on the point that the con- 
ference eligibility rules are correct and 
ought to be followed exactly. Not at all. 
I would rather have a degree from a college 
with a team playing outside all conferences 
with openness than from one playing in 
any conference with secrecy. It’s a chal- 
lenge. There will be gossip and overem- 
phasized and exaggerated talk of violation 
of eligibility rules in this or that college, 
and it will get rampant and there will be 
public criticism of the whole thing. You 
must be able to take that sort of thing. I 
have had to. And you will learn to do it. 
There is an article appearing in the Jan- 
uary issue of the Readers’ Digest: “The 
Pro and Con on the Abolition of Football.” 
First, on the Pro side—well, I think the 
writer’s criticisms are in line in part with 
the gossip and exaggeration about it, and 
his conclusions are non-sequential. As a 
result of observation he points out the 
weaknesses of the present scheme of foot- 
ball and states that we should abolish it. 
I challenge you to read it. It’s of sufficient 
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interest to every man here. It shows the 
utter weakness in judgment of the man to 
recognize that the boys should be paid for 
their services. He states that they are 
putting on the show at a big disadvantage 
to themselves, and that it is entirely justi- 
fiable that they should realize something 
out of it. 

Now we come back to consideration of 
the place that athletics occupy in the field 
of education. I say to you that, in my 
judgment, you should have some pretty 
well-defined definition of amateur athletics. 
Don’t forget that when you find a uni- 
versity or institution anywhere that will 
violate a code, they will violate the salary 
limit also. 

My plea today is, with all this, that you 
come to some common definition of ama- 
teur sports and abide by it,—that you 
realize the tremendous responsibility that 
is uniquely yours,—that you will under- 
take to solve the problem as courageously 
as you know how. May God help the 
presidents of colleges and universities in 
assisting their coaches, and may they give 
them all the support of which they are 
capable. 


Pitching Fundamentals 


for the Schoolboy 


(Continued from page 10) 


off the ball except in the act of pitching or 
throwing to bases. 

After the pitcher has assumed his base- 
runner stance, he takes his stretch by lift- 
ing both hands well above the head, gloved 
hand covering the ball; as his hands again 
come to rest before his chest, he should 
glance toward the runner, then back to the 
target offered by his catcher. 

In delivering the ball to the plate, he 
should start the shoulders turning, the 
arm moving back and the front foot being 
raised all at the same time. There is no 
front kick-up as in the normal delivery; 
the foot is raised only a few inches off the 
ground and then slides forward fairly close 
to the ground. The delivery is not hur- 
ried; the quickness of the delivery comes 
from starting the movements simultane- 
ously. 


Throwing to the Bases 


In throwing to first, these movements 
are started in the same way, but instead 
of delivering the ball to the plate, the 
pitcher pivots toward the left on the right 
foot and throws to the second-base side of 
first, knee-high, stepping directly toward 
the base as he throws. These throws are 
quick rather than hard. 

As the pitcher gains experience, he may 
learn to throw toward either base without 
first glancing at the runner. He must 
practice pivoting and driving the runner 
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Strawberries 





—delectable to most people, 
but to the baseball player they may be an 
extremely painful matter! 


There is no better method of treating a 
baseball strawberry (or other similar lesion) 
than by means of Anti- 
phlogistine. 





Asmall poultice, ap- 
plied over the parts, 
relieves the pain, re- 
duces the irritation and encourages quick 

: regeneration of healthy 
skin, while keeping the 
\ tissues soft and supple. 
Be Antiphlogistine is 























“ie ° antiseptic 
- e decongestive 
e soothing 


Sample Available to Coaches, Trainers and Athletic Directors 


Antiphlogistine 


THE DENVER CBESE MFG. CO. 
167 Varick Street New York 





















SEND FOR NEW 


a CATALOG 
RUBBER 
PETERSEN & CoO. 
COVERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



































THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA SUMMER 
FOOTBALL SCHOOL 


June 20-24 (inclusive), 1938 


(Week preceding University of California 
summer session) 

















INSTRUCTION BY LEONARD 8B. "STUB" 
ALLISON, COACH OF THE 1938 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

ROSE BOWL CHAMPIONSHIP TEAM 


STUDY UNDER ONE OF THE 
GREAT COACHES IN AMERICA 
FEE: $20.00 


Send the coupon for additional information. 


Walter Frederick, 104 Eshieman Hall, 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


Kindly send me details of the 1938 summer footbatl 
school. 








of 


NIGHT 
SPORTS 


FLOODLIGHT PROJECTORS 
by Giant 


A complete line of open and closed type 
floodlight projectors for every type of ath- 
letic illumination—football—baseball—soft- 
bali—tennis—track, etc. Giants flood the 
playing area with a soft, mellow light that 
provides perfect vision for speedy action, 
with a minimum of glare in the eyes of 
players and spectators. Ask for our free 
recommendations. 








Safe, comfortable, serviceable seating— 
Giant Portable Bleachers. In sizes that will 
fit any space and give maximum seating 


capacity. 
WRITE DEPT. A 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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back to second by a fake to throw. The 
development of the so-called balk-motion 
consists in learning to start the delivery 


to the plate and in making the throw to . 


the bases in exactly the same manner. 
Practicing the Delivery 


The young pitcher must practice from 
the very first his delivery from both his 
normal and his baserunner stances. Dur- 
ing the indoor work, he should also prac- 
tice pivoting toward bases without throw- 
ing. As soon as the team gets out of doors, 


’ he should practice throwing to the bases 


with runners occupying them. In both in- 
door and outdoor practice it is advisable to 
have a player in the batter’s box. 


Specific Suggestions 


1. For indoor practice regulation-sized 
pitching plates and home plates cut from 
rubber floor matting make good equip- 
ment. 

2. Be sure that the plates are set at 
regulation distance. 

3. For indoor practice draw a short line 
on the floor from the center of the pitch- 
ing plate directly toward the center of 
home plate. The line should bt about five 
feet long. During practice on delivery, 
this line may be used as a guide for the 
forward step. It helps the pitcher form 
the habit of stepping directly toward the 
plate. 





4. Be sure that the step is fairly short. 
The tendency for most young pitchers is 
to over-step with the pitch. The short 
step increases speed because it allows a 
better follow-through. 

5. In learning to throw to bases from 
the box, it is best for the young pitcher 
to work on but two methods of holding 
the runner on base. The first and more 
important is to start his throw to base 
in exactly the same way that he starts 
his delivery to the plate. The second is 
to throw to a base without first glancing 
in that direction. 

6. Use a rosin bag in practice as well as 
in games. 

7. Do not acquire the habit of moisten- 
ing the fingers or of rubbing the ball on 
the leg of the pants. 

8. While standing close to the rubber 
learn to take your signal from the catcher. 

9. In early-season practice, in order to 
avoid pitching too fast, pair up with 
another pitcher and work with one catcher. 

10. The most important thing in the de- 
livery is a smooth arm motion. Work to 
eliminate any elbow snap by stressing a 
full arm motion from the shoulder. 

11. Emphasize full extension of the arm 
at the finish of the delivery. 

12. After a pitcher has developed con- 
trol and can make his delivery with con- 
fidence, he should begin to use a wrist 
snap to give his fast ball a little more 
hop and his curve a sharper break. 

To be concluded in the May issue. 


Track and Field 


(Continued from page 21) 


through his leg of the mile relay in 48 
flat. Condition rather than judgment en- 
abled him to do this. Squire and Beetham 
like to trail and finish strong, although 
they both know pace. 


Training for the Discus Throw 


ONG and carefully directed prepara- 

tion to toughen up the throwing mus- 
cles while at the same time developing a 
mastery of the technique best suited to 
the individual is, of course, the goal of 
both discus thrower and coach. The 
method of accomplishing this aim seems 
to be about as well standardized among 
coaches as anything can be which deals 
with a highly individual sport such as 
track and field. 

Preliminary work in the discus should 
consist largely of standing throws for the 
purpose of getting the angle of throw best 
suited to the thrower. During this time 
the thrower must experiment with the 
various grips and decide upon the one best 
adapted for his use. Most coaches prefer 
to have the athlete stand at the rear of 
the circle, facing the direction of the throw 
and step forward into the throwing stance, 
rather than have him stand still and 


throw. This safeguards the thrower from 
the development of habits which may be 
detrimental when he starts to use the full 
turn. 

At first the thrower should not use the 
reverse. Many men do not use the re- 
verse at all, except as an involuntary fol- 
low-up of the violent effort of the throw. 
The throw must be made while the right 
foot still has contact with the ground, so 
that the great power of the leg and hip 
action may be imparted to the throw. 

Discus throwing calls for long daily 
practices which should, in most cases, ex- 
tend well into the competitive season. 
Most coaches feel that the time to work 
hard in this event is when the athlete has 
things well under control and his form is 
smooth. There will be days when noth- 
ing seems to go right. On those days it 
is well to tell the boy to forget it and 
come out tomorrow. 

In experimenting with the angle of 
the throw, the athlete must study the ef- 
fects of wind direction upon his throws. 
He will thus learn how to combat weather 
conditions as he is forced to meet them 
in competition. In general, a low throw 
goes better against a head wind, a high 
one better with a following wind. 
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® Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come to Chicago. 

® Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes specially for 
big men. 

® Special ‘‘training menus’’ gladly arranged. 

® Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 

® Home of the College Inn, featuring, always, a nationally famous 
orchestra. | 
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Football Rules for Spring Practice 





How many yards did your teams lose last year through penalties? 


How many yards would your teams have lost, had your players known 
the rules thoroughly? 


Put Emphasis upon the Rules in Spring Practices. 
Try Teaching them with Pictures. It’s an Easy, Clean and Sure Way. 


USE THE 
PENALTY SAVER RULE BOOK 
FOR 


PLAYERS AND COACHES 
WRITTEN BY 


PAUL SWAFFIELD 
EASTERN FOOTBALL OFFICIAL 


AND 


AL McCOY 
HEAD FOOTBALL COACH, COLBY COLLEGE 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. 
6858 Glenwood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Shows the players, with pictures, just what they cannot do during 
a game. Every rule affecting the conduct of players during the playing 
of a game is illustrated. 32 Pages of graphic, instructive pictures to make 
a definite, lasting impression on your players to help them avoid un- 
necessary penalties. 





Order Blank for The Athletic Journal Illustrated Football Rule Book 





Price Single Copy up to 11 — 25 cents each 
12 to 24 copies — 20 cents- each 
25 or more copies — 15 cents each 


Athletic Journal — 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Enclosed please find ...................... for which. send me .................... copies 
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Breakfast of Fe 


@ Unsteady nerves, constipation 


and poor appetites take the 
ll punch out of any team. That’s 


why Quaker Qats is recom- 






mended for breakfast clear 


7 © 
through the season. 
ita lestaik For Quaker Oats is rich in 


Nature’s Vitamin B—the vitamin 





that braces up nerves and diges- 
tion. Moreover, this warm, tasty 
breakfast supplies an abundance 
of food energy and muscle-build- 
ing protein. 


WARM AND 
INVIGORATING 


Players get a warm, friendly lift 
from a Quaker Oats breakfast. 
It peps up the appetite, and sup- 
plies a wealth of food energy to 
sustain muscular effort. Quaker 
Oats is an ideal training break- 
fast. See, within two weeks, how 


much good it does for every player. 


Braces Up Nerves and Digestion 
with Nature's Vitamin B 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY | 





